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The  World  Dominion  Press 


founded  in  1924,  is  the  publishing  branch  of  the  Survey  Application 
Trust.  It  exists  to  study  and  promote  the  growth  of  self-support, 
self-propagation  and  self-government  in  the  newer  Christian  churches 
of  the  world,  and  the  survey  of  unevangelized  areas  and  peoples.  In 
pursuit  of  these  aims  it  has  published  a  comprehensive  series  of  studies, 
both  of  regional  situations  and  of  the  application  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Nev'  Testament  to  the  expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  modem  world. 

The  Christian  Frontier  Council 

is  a  fellowship  of  30  or  40  laymen  and  women  who  hold  responsible 
positions  in  secular  life  and  have  met  regularly  for  the  past  eleven 
years  to  explore  with  each  other  the  practical  implications  of  their 
faith.  They  include  members  of  all  denominations.  From  time  to 
time  the  Council  forms  specialized  groups  to  deal  with  subjects  such 
as  politics,  medicine  or  education.  The  Council  does  not  seek  pub¬ 
licity,  but  on  appropriate  occasions  the  substance  of  its  discussions 
will  be  made  known  in  this  journal. 
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From  the  Editor 

The  governments  of  the  great  powers  look  as  if  they  were  drifting  in 
no  particular  direction.  Our  government  does  not  know  whether  it  is 
grappling  with  a  depression  or  an  inflation.  None  of  the  Western 
governments  seem  to  know  whether  they  want  to  have  serious  talks 
with  the  Russians  at  this  stage  or  what  they  should  aim  at  getting  out 
of  these  talks.  In  defence  policy  they  have  reached  an  impasse. 

In  1914  the  time-table  of  mobilisation  was  already  such  that  one 
false  step  by  one  of  the  great  powers  could  precipitate  an  unavoidable 
catastrophe.  Now  the  military  time-table  has  been  so  speeded  up 
that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  have  bombers  carrying  hydrogen 
•  bombs  continually  in  the  air,  just  in  case  they  are  needed.  A  false 
alarm  or  an  error  of  judgment  on  either  side  could  precipitate  a  war 
much  more  quickly  than  in  1914  or  1939,  and  the  consequences  are 
likely  to  be  much  worse.  The  trigger  is  a  hair  trigger.  Whose  finger 
is  on  it?  There  would  be  a  risk  if  no  finger  was  on  the  trigger.  But 
that  risk  might  be  the  lesser.  Do  we  never  think  of  how  our  actions 
look  to  Moscow?  Do  we  never  think  of  the  risk  that  we  run  when 
we  do  things  that  makes  the  Kremlin  nervous?  There  is  another  hair 
trigger  on  the  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain.  The  men  whose  fingers 
are  on  it  have  grievous  faults  but  they  are  not  mad  and  they  do  not 
wish  the  destruction  of  the  human  race. 

The  position  would  be  a  little  less  dangerous  if  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  on  their  side  had  clear  and  logical  objectives.  But  it  does  not 
look  as  if  this  were  so.  At  home  the  Soviet  government  faces  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  demands  a  progressive  loosening  up  of  controls  both  for 
economic  and  social  reasons,  but  they  do  not  see  how  to  combine 
this  with  the  maintenance  of  Leninist  principles.  So  they  flounder 
along,  hoping  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  In  foreign  policy  the 
Soviet  Government  seems  to  be  equally  at  a  loss.  It  wants  the  satellites 
to  be  loyal  and  contented  allies,  but  does  not  know  how  to  make  them 
contented  without  losing  them  as  allies.  It  does  not  wish  to  risk  a 
major  war,  but  cannot  make  up  its  mind  what  price  to  pay  for  a 
detente  with  the  West.  It  may  well  be  that  it  doubts  the  possibility 
of  such  a  detente  as  much  as  the  State  Department  doubts  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  sense  of  recent  pronouncements  on  Western 
defence  policy.  The  last  White  paper  on  Defence  says :  “  The  strategy 
of  Nato  is  based  on  frank  recognition  that  a  full-scale  Soviet  attack 
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could  not  be  repelled  without  resort  to  a  massive  nuclear  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  sources  of  power  in  Russia.”  But  this  would  invite  instant 
retaliation,  a  retaliation  against  which  there  is  no  effective  defence. 
Our  forces  are  fitted  to  deal  with  a  local  incident  or  to  initiate  the 
suicide  of  our  present  civilisation.  But  are  they  adequate  for  anything 
between  those  extreme  cases?  It  is  not  likely  that  any  country. 
Communist  or  not,  would  intentionally  risk  starting  a  third  world 
war.  But  there  is  a  real  danger  of  a  medium  sized  local  war  on 
the  Korean  model,  which  might  spread  into  a  world  war. 

To  deal  with  that  danger  Nato  needs  a  much  greater  variety  of 
resources,  including  a  larger  supply  of  conventional  weapons  and  also, 
if  Admiral  Buzzard’s  argument  is  accepted,  a  supply  of  “  tactical 
atomic  weapons.” 

If  the  Government  thought  that  they  could  get  defence  on  the  cheap 
by  abolishing  conscription  and  relying  on  the  H-bomb,  they  made  a 
mistake.  Effective  defence  will  be  expensive.  If  we  are  not  ready  to 
pay  the  bill  we  must  not  expect  to  be  defended.  At  present  Russia 
has  an  enormous  superiority  in  conventional  arms.  People  sometimes 
speak  as  if  this  were  inevitable,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  Nato  countries 
have  a  larger  population  and  more  resources  than  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  Yet  the  communist  countries  maintain  standing  armies  of 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  active  divisions  of  which  perhaps  a 
hundred  and  sixty  face  westwards,  while  Nato  produces  barely  twenty 
active  divisions  to  cover  the  western  and  central  area  of  Europe.  We 
do  not  need  to  arm  on  the  Russian  scale.  Defence  is  always  cheaper 
than  attack.  But  we  do  need  more  than  twenty  divisions. 

Unemployment 

The  Kremlin  is  convinced  that  capitalism  breeds  uncontrollable 
slumps.  If  the  event  shows  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  capitalism  has 
found  ways  of  minimising  the  effect  of  a  depression  the  lesson  will  not 
be  lost  on  Moscow.  And  we  may  then  look  forward  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  taking  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  workings  of  the  capitalist 
economic  system.  But  a  serious  recession  would  confirm  communist 
predictions  and  would  almost  certainly  produce  a  great  surge  forward 
of  Communism.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems  clear  that  in  the 
immediate  future  unemployment  is  going  to  play  a  bigger  part  in  our 
thoughts. 

In  this  country  our  treatment  of  the  unemployed  has  changed  out 
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of  recognition.  But  we  must  still  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  got 
the  right  attitude  to  unemployment.  Do  we  do  enough  for  the  un¬ 
employed  even  now,  and  do  we  do  it  in  the  right  way?  The  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  calamity  adds  to  its  terror.  Is  it  right  that  most  manual 
^  workers  should  be  on  a  week’s  notice,  or  less,  whereas  salaried  workers 
are  on  a  month’s  notice  or  more? 

Temporary  unemployment  may  be  the  price  of  economic  growth. 
)  New  inventions  make  new  jobs  for  some  people,  but  they  are  likely 
to  throw  other  people  out  of  work.  As  things  are,  the  occasional 
resistance  of  the  Trade  Unions  to  new  developments,  which  takes  the 
)  form  of  restrictive  practices,  go-slow  movements,  and  an  insistence  on 
over-staffing,  is  inevitable.  It  may  be  that  a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic 
growth  demands  that  we  should  put  up  with  a  considerably  higher  level 
of  unemployment  than  has  been  considered  tolerable  of  recent  years. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  if  the  unemployed  men  and 
women  are  left  to  fend  for  themselves.  Unemployment  must  not  be 
)  an  indirect  way  of  keeping  prices  down.  And  unemployment  which 
proceeds  from  a  world  depression  or  recession  may  be  something  that 
is  out  of  our  hands.  That  is  a  separate  problem.  But  technological 
i  unemployment  comes  from  our  strength,  not  from  our  weakness. 

The  present  unemployment  in  parts  of  Wales  is  due  to  improvements 
in  manufacture.  So  we  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  to  help  its  victims 
I  on  a  more  generous  scale.  A  friend  who  has  a  lifetime  of  successful 
I  experience  in  business  behind  him  suggests  that  we  ought  to  provide 
“  a  number  of  practical  and  imaginative  schemes  from  which  the  un¬ 
employed  man  will  be  free  to  choose  the  one  which  he  wishes  to  partici¬ 
pate  in — as  a  right.  Apart  from  household  allowances,  and  help  in 
]  resettling  families  when  they  have  to  follow  the  work  and  move  from 
one  district  to  another,  the  benefits  which  we  want  to  secure  for  the 
unemployed  consist  of  training  for  vacancies  which  already  exist  or 
are  likely  to  exist  in  industry,  and  what  is  equally  important,  education 
and  training  for  self-employment.”  It  should  be  emphasised  that  men 
who  choose  to  participate  in  such  a  scheme  will  have  to  accept  a 
'  serious  obligation  to  complete  their  training;  and  they  might  have  to 
leave  their  homes  and  settle  elsewhere.  All  this  is  easier  said  than  done. 
The  difficulties  of  working  out  practical  systems  for  these  purposes  are 
formidable,  but  harder  things  have  been  done  before  now.  My  friend 
continues — “  the  ticklish  question  is,  of  course,  labour  discipline.  Some 
^  use  of  the  carrot  and  the  lash  is  needed  to  make  most  of  us  work 
properly.  But  always,  the  work  calls  if  we  only  allow  it  to.  The 
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materialist  is  always  prone  to  rely  wholly  either  upon  the  carrot  or 
upon  the  lash.  As  Christians  we  ought  to  be  pointing  out  that  our 
fallen  nature  demands  a  bit  of  both,  but  that  ideas  of  service,  fellow¬ 
ship,  vocation,  prayer — ^work,  etc.,  must  be  relied  upon  and 
encouraged.” 

This  line  of  thought  is  worth  following.  It  will  need  some  hard 
thinking  before  we  can  see  whether  it  leads  to  practical  conclusions. 

Community  and  Personality 

The  article  by  Dr.  Will  Herberg  which  we  publish  on  another  page 
illustrates  how  far  America  has  moved  from  ‘‘  rugged  individualism.” 
If  you  are  unconvinced  by  Dr.  Herberg,  read  that  remarkable  book 
The  Organisation  Man,  by  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.  The  Americans  are 
now  being  told  by  their  most  thoughtful  leaders  that  they  have  become 
too  conformist.  What  is  true  of  the  Americans  is  true  of  ourselves, 
though  perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree.  Can  we  never  get  the  right  balance 
between  the  individual  and  the  community?  It  is  ironical  that  America 
proclaims  the  virtues  of  individualism  and  gets  too  many  conformists, 
while  Russia  exalts  collective  values  and  is  producing  more  rebels 
among  the  younger  generation  than  she  is  capable  of  digesting.  The 
“  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many  ”  is  notoriously  beyond  our 
human  understanding  but  recently  I  came  across  a  hint  which  I  found 
useful.  “The  work  of  Christ  unifies;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
diversifies.  Yet  the  one  is  impossible  without  the  other.  The  Unity  of 
nature  is  realised  in  persons;  and  persons  can  only  attain  to  perfection 
— ^become  fully  personal — within  that  unity  of  nature,  in  ceasing  to  be 
‘individuals’  living  for  themselves,  having  their  separate  individual 
nature  and  will.  The  work  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  therefore  inseparable.”  The  quotation  is  from  p.  167  of  The 
Mystical  Theology  of  the  Eastern  Church,  by  Vladimir  Lossky  (James 
Clarke  &  Co.,  16s.).  The  Eastern  Church  has  a  deeper  understanding 
of  human  solidarity  than  we  in  the  West,  whether  we  call  ourselves 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  but  at  the  same  time  Eastern  spirituality  gives 
more  place  to  the  full  flowering  of  personality  than  we  do.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Christianity  teaches  that  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  his 
fulness  “  after  a  manner  which  is  unique,  ‘  personal,’  appropriate  to 
every  man  as  a  person  created  in  the  image  of  God.  St.  Basil  says 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ‘  the  source  of  sanctification  which  never  fails 
by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  those  who  share  in  it.  ’  ”  (p.  166).  In 
Dr.  Lossky’s  thought  “  individuals  ”  are  contrasted  with  “  persons.”  If 
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this  seems  obscure  I  can  only  recommend  the  fuller  exposition  con¬ 
tained  in  The  Mystical  Theology  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Dr. 
Lossky’s  sudden  death  a  few  weeks  ago  leaves  a  sad  gap  in  the  lives 
of  his  many  friends.  His  book  should  be  widely  read.  But  prospec¬ 
tive  readers  ought  to  be  warned  that  they  must  master  the  meaning 
of  words  such  as  “apophatic”  and  “hypostasis”;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  publishers  will  issue  a  list  of  errata. 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  be  put  off  this  book  by  the  word  ‘  mystical.’ 
Among  some  Protestants  the  word  is  suspect,  but  the  thing  is  practised. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  different  meanings  of  “  mysticism.” 
I  do  not  defend  everything  that  goes  by  that  name.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  evangelicals’  quiet  time  and  Bible  reading  lead  inevitably 
to  those  higher  forms  of  prayer  which  are  the  subject  of  mystical 
writers.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  always  realised,  for  the  great 
mystics  can  do  more  to  help  seekers  for  worldly  holiness  than  is 
commonly  realised.  I  supposed  for  a  long  time  that  they  were  saying 
things  which  I  would  not  understand,  so  I  did  not  read  them.  But  their 
starting  point  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  men  who  pray  regularly.  They 
have  gone  much  further  than  we  have,  but  everyone  can  follow  for  a 
few  steps.  Recently  I  have  come  across  two  books  on  worldly  holiness, 
by  unimpeachable  Protestants,  both  of  which  show  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  relation  between  mysticism  and  the  life  on  the  Christian  frontier. 
They  are  On  the  Way,  by  Olive  Wyon  (S.C.M.,  8s.  6d.)  and  The 
Notebooks  of  Florence  Allshorn  (S.C.M.,  8s.  6d.).  I  got  more  out 
of  Dr.  Wyon’s  book,  but  Florence  Allshorn  was  one  of  the  great 
teachers  of  worldly  holiness,  and  these  notes  which  are  all  that  she  left 
behind  in  writing  will  be  valued  by  all  who  know  her  work. 

“Fin  de  Partie” 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  see  the  original  French  production  of  Samuel 
Beckett’s  Fin  de  Partie  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Sloane  Square.  The 
English  translation  has  now  been  banned  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for 
blasphemy.  The  offending  passage  is  a  scene  where  God  is  called 
a  blighter  (salaud)  for  not  existing.  Unbelief  is  tragic  but  it  exists. 
It  ought  to  be  allowed  free  expression  and  this  is  a  very  harmless  way 
of  expressing  it.  Christians  ought  to  stand  up  for  the  right  of  others 
to  criticise  their  beliefs.  Indeed  it  often  happens  that  hostile  critics 
do  religion  a  service.  Sometimes  they  come  nearer  to  some  important 
theological  truth  than  many  religious  people;  Sartre,  in  Huis  Clos, 
conveys  the  essential  nature  of  damnation  with  great  power. 
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The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  be  congratulated  on  permitting  the 
current  productions  of  Lysistrata  and  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof.  \ 
But  religious  people  should  make  it  clear  that  they  do  not  require  his 
help  to  protect  them  from  blasphemy. 

Using  the  Laity 

When  I  hear  the  clergy  complain  that  they  are  short  staffed  and 
over-worked  I  do  indeed  feel  sympathetic  towards  them  for  I  am  sure  ) 
that,  were  I  a  clergyman,  I  would  not  do  any  better.  But  I  wonder 
whether  some  of  their  troubles  are  not  of  their  own  making.  Many  of 
the  clergy  do  work  which  could  be  done  by  lay  people.  If  it  is  com¬ 
plained  that  the  laity  are  disinclined  to  take  responsibility,  surely  that 
is  because  they  have  been  brought  up  to  leave  too  much  to  the  clergy. 

Mr.  Stott’s  article  in  this  issue  of  Frontier  describes  one  way  of  using  } 
the  laity  which  has  shown  excellent  results.  Another  system  is  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  Presbyterian 
do  not  always  realise  that  the  ‘elders  of  the  Kirk*  are  lay  people  I 
engaged  in  secular  occupations  but  set  aside  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ; 
for  a  life-long  task  of  helping  the  clergy  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  1 
parish.  ) 

In  the  last  year  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  share  with  other  j 
Anglicans,  drawn  from  all  kinds  of  churchmanship,  the  experience  of  * 
hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  working  of  the  eldership  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches.  All  of  us,  who  have  shared  this  experience,  have 
been  deeply  impressed.  But  I  am  shocked  at  the  general  slowness  of 
my  own  church  in  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  which  came  out  of  the  recent  Anglican /Presbyterian  conversa-  , 
tions  about  church  union,  that  we  Anglicans  should  take  the  eldership 
in  one  form  or  other,  under  one  name  or  another,  into  our  Anglican 
system.  It  is  an  absurd  piece  of  Anglican  arrogance  to  expect  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  take  episcopacy  seriously  until  we  begin  to 
take  the  eldership  seriously.  But  apart  from  any  question  of  church 
union  I  have  come  to  believe  that  in  the  Church  of  England  we  ought  5 
to  have  some  institution  corresponding  to  the  eldership,  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  sharing  by  God’s  people  in  the  whole  life  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Stott’s  scheme  for  training  the  laity  rouses  my  wholehearted 
admiration,  yet  I  think  it  lacks  one  thing.  Surely  a  great  part  of  the 
task  of  the  laity  is  that  they  should  help  each  other  to  find  a  Christian  1 
vocation  in  the  actual  practice  of  their  secular  occupations.  Mr.  Stott’s  ^ 
scheme  seems  to  leave  out  this  whole  side  of  Christian  life. 
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“  Men  are  evidently  more  alive  now  to  their  social  than  to  their 
individual  wants;  they  are  therefore  more  awake  to  the  evils  which 
affect  society,  than  to  those  which  affect  their  own  souls.  To  him  who 
merely,  or  mainly,  preaches  about  the  soul,  this  is  a  most  discouraging 
circumstance — to  him  whose  purpose  is  to  awaken  men  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  a  knowledge  of  Sin,  it  need  not  be  discouraging 
at  all.”  “Oh!  let  us  give  over  our  miserable  notion  that  poor  men 
only  want  teaching  about  things  on  the  surface,  or  will  ever  be  satisfied 
with  such  teaching!  They  are  groping  about  the  roots  of  things, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not.  You  must  meet  them  in  their  under¬ 
ground  search,  and  show  them  the  way  into  daylight,  if  you  want  true 
and  brave  citizens,  not  a  community  of  dupes  and  quacks.”  These 
words  have  a  contemporary  ring,  but  they  were  written  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  Frederick  Denison  Maurice’s  Theological  Essays, 
which  are  now  reissued  (James  Clarke,  15s.)  with  an  introduction  by 
Canon  Edward  Carpenter.  Maurice  was  a  hundred  years  ahead  of 
his  time.  It  is  little  wonder  that  his  contemporaries  did  not  under¬ 
stand  him,  but  his  intellect  and  his  worldly  holiness  were  such  that 
they  could  not  ignore  him.  We  are  now  at  last  growing  into  some 
of  his  ideas  and  no  doubt  in  the  next  fifty  years  we  shall  turn  to  him 
more  and  more.  In  history  books  F.  D.  Maurice  generally  occurs 
in  a  sort  of  footnote  as  the  founder  of  Christian  socialism,  and  of 
the  Working  Men’s  College.  That  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  Before  the  ecumenical  movement  Maurice 
was  a  great  ecumenical  thinker,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all.  And 
he  should  be  specially  interesting  to  readers  of  Frontier  as  having 
anticipated  the  idea  of  the  ‘  Christian  frontier  ’  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Maurice  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  writer.  But  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  Once  you  get  into  his  way,  he  is  easy  enough  to 
follow.  And  not  infrequently  his  writing  has  its  own  special  kind  of 
prophetic  eloquence.  The  essays  on  “  Sin  ”  and  on  the  “  Sense  of 
Righteousness  in  Men  ”  in  the  book  under  consideration  contain 
pages  that  would  hold  their  own  in  any  anthology  of  English  prose. 
It  is  good  news  that  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  will  soon  be  in  print 
again,  in  a  critical  edition  edited  by  Dr.  Vidler  and  published  by  the 
S.C.M.  Press. 

I  have  found  that  the  experience  of  reading  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  has  made  me  see  new  depths  in  the  meaning  of  honesty 
and  of  humility.  No  one  would  agree  with  everything  that  he  says. 
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He  does  not  ask  you  to.  I  should  like  to  give  the  Theological  Essays 
to  an  honest  doubter  who  wants  to  know  what  Christianity  is  about, 
but  is  put  off  by  conventional  theologising.  J.  W.  L. 
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Frontier  Fixtures 


Uunford  Ecumenical  Week  ^ 

The  third  annual  ecumenical  week  for  lay  people  will  be  held  at  Dunford, 
Midhurst.  Sussex,  from  August  30th  to  September  6th.  Like  its  successful 
predecessors,  it  will  combine  conference  sessions,  open  discussion,  quiet  prayer 
and  Bible  study  with  the  opportunity  for  some  rest  and  recreation  in  beautiful  , 
surroundings.  The  main  topic  for  the  first  half  of  the  week  will  be  “The 
Elements  of  Worship”  and  Professor  Eric  Fenn  will  give  talks  on  aspects  of 
worship  which  are  common  to  all  our  churches,  although  we  regard  and  use 
them  in  different  ways.  We  all  pray,  we  read  and  expound  the  Bible,  we  sing 
hymns  and  canticles,  we  celebrate  the  sacraments,  and  our  differences  can  be  ) 
either  a  cause  of  misunderstanding  or  potentially  a  great  enrichment  to  our 
Christian  heritage.  The  second  half  of  the  week  will  be  centred  more  on 
specific  preparation  for  local  ecumenical  interest  and  activity,  with  talks  and  | 
discussions  on  the  ecumenical  machinery  we  possess  and  how  we  can  make 
best  use  of  it,  and  on  the  difficulties  and  opportunities  of  co-operation  at  the 
local  level.  Speakers  will  include  Miss  Janet  Lacey  (Inter-Church  Aid),  Mrs.  I 
Canadine  (Secretary  to  the  Sussex  Committee  of  Christian  Congregations), 
John  Lawrence  and  Kathleen  Bliss.  The  charge  will  be  nine  guineas,  of  which 
10s.  should  be  sent  as  a  non-returnable  registration  fee  to  the  Rev.  R.  G.  ) 
Bliss,  Bursar,  Dunford  College,  who  will  supply  further  particulars. 

Frontier  Reading  Party 

From  September  6th- 13th  Dunford  will  be  open  for  a  Frontier  Reading  ' 
party  of  a  most  informal  kind.  People  interested  in  Frontier  and  ecumenical 
topics  are  invited  to  spend  the  week  in  leading  and  holiday.  On  the  five  week 
day  evenings,  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.  Dr.  Alec  Vidler  will  talk  about 
books  he  is  reading  and  a  lively  discussion  can  certainly  be  promised.  For  the 
rest  of  the  days,  there  is  a  small  library  and  plenty  of  space  for  quiet  reading 
and  recreation.  Dr.  Vidler  and  others  plan  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
Cowdray  Golf  Course  or  walking  the  downs.  The  cost  will  be  nine  guineas.  ^ 

Private  Holidays 

Dunford  will  also  be  open  for  private  holiday  bookings  from  16th  to  3(Xh 
August.  Guests  who  are  interested  in  ecumenical  or  Frontier  concerns  are  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome  over  this  period.  Private  guests  can  also  be  accommodated 
at  certain  other  periods  during  the  year.  All  enquiries  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Bursar,  Dunford,  Midhurst,  Sussex. 

Whitsun  Conference,  Swanwick,  May  23rd-27th,  1958  } 

Once  again  the  British  Council  of  Churches  invites  any  who  are  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  life  of  a  local  congregation  to  meet  at  The  Hayes 
Conference  Centre,  Swanwick,  at  Whitsun,  1958.  The  Chairman  will  be  Mrs. 
Betty  Ridley,  the  Chaplain  the  Rev.  George  Appleton,  M.B.E.,  and  the 
speakers  will  be  the  Jlev.  Professor  J.  M.  L.  Haire,  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Slack. 
M.B.E.,  and  Mr.  John  Calif,  M.C.  Bible  studies  will  be  led  by  the  Rev.  j 
Harold  K.  Moulton. 

The  cost  of  the  Conference  will  be  £3  lOs.,  plus  lOs.  registration  fee.  Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Conference-Secretary,  the  British  Council 
of  Churches,  10,  Eaton  Gate,  London,  S.W.l. 
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Young  Men  are 
not  angry 

CAMPUS  Culture  both  reflects  and  shapes  the  attitudes  and 
values  of  an  increasingly  significant  segment  of  American 
culture.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  all  persons  of  college  age  now 
go  to  college.  This  percentage  is  steadily  increasing.  William  H. 
Whyte  in  The  Organization  Man  maintains  that  American  suburban 
life  and  values  are  largely  a  continuation  of  campus  values. 

A  recent  study  of  Changing  Values  in  College^  not  only  points  out 
some  very  important  things  about  students  but  also  documents  with 
impressive  effect  American  suburban  culture.  Let’s  take  a  look  at 
what  this  study  shows. 

First — the  overall  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that  American  students  share 
a  pattern  of  values  and  attitudes  that  are  so  extraordinarily  alike  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  “  were  turned  out  of  a  common  mould  so  far  as  their 
outlook  on  life  and  standards  of  conduct  are  concerned.” 

They  are  ‘‘  gloriously  contented,”  ...”  unabashedly  self-centred,”  aspiring 
for  “  material  gratifications  for  themselves  and  their  families.”  .  .  .  They 
“  fully  accept  the  conventions  of  contemporary  society.”  .  .  .  They  value  the 
traditional  moral  virtues,  but  “  are  not  inclined  to  censure  those  who  prefer 
to  depart  from  these  canons.”  .  .  .  They  prize  sociability  and  harmony.  ... 
They  are  dutifully  responsive  to  the  demands  of  society,  but  show  little  interest 
in  public  affairs  of  any  kind. 

“  Student  values  do  change  to  some  extent  in  college.  With  some  students, 
the  change  is  substantial.  But  the  impetus  in  change  does  not  come  primarily 
from  the  classroom.”  Rather,  values  are  influenced  through  the  pressures  of 
the  college  community.  The  Harvard  Student  Council  report  on  Religion  at 
Harvard  (1956)  states  that  “  the  factor  listed  most  often  by  students  as  being 
influential  in  shaping  their  thinking  (is  the  peer  group).  .  .  .  Our  personal 
experience  supports  the  idea  that  the  views  of  our  peers  powerfully  affect  our 
own  thinking.” 

In  general,  the  college  experience  results  in  conformity  and  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  values.  “There  is  more  homogeneity  and  consistency  of  values 
among  students  at  the  end  of  their  four  years  than  when  they  begin.  Fewer 
seniors  espouse  beliefs  which  deviate  from  the  going  standards  than  do  fresh¬ 
men.”  Students  come  to  college  with  greater  diversity  of  values  than  when 
they  leave.  “  College  has  a  socializing  rather  than  a  liberalizing  impact  on 
values.” 

There  is  a  new  type  of  campus  leader  developing — the  “  taste  leader  ”  of 
gtoup  conformity.  “  The  mark  of  a  student  leader  usually  is  his  championing 
of  the  outlook  and  values  of  the  community.  He  is  ‘  like  his  class,  only  more 
so.’  ” 


’Philip  Jacob,  Changing  Values  in  College,  1957,  Harper  &  Bros. 
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Religiously,  college  tends  to  strengthen  the  general  pro-religiousness  of 
students.  TTie  effect  is  not  hostile  to  religion,  contrary  to  widespread  belief. 
In  the  Jacob  study,  32  per  cent,  said  they  valued  religion  more  since  coming 
to  college  in  contrast  to  16  per  cent,  who  said  they  valued  religion  less  and 
52  per  cent,  who  reported  no  change. 

However,  there  is  a  striking  paradox  here  and  that  is  the  separation  of 
religion  from  daily  life.  “  Students  normally  express  a  need  for  religion  as 
part  of  their  lives.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  ‘  ^ostly  ’  quality  about  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  many  of  them. . . .  Their  religion  does  not  carry  over  to  guide  and 
govern  important  decisions  in  the  secular  world.  Students  expect  these  to 
be  socially  determined.  God  has  little  to  do  with  the  behaviour  of  men  in 
society,  if  widespread  student  judgment  is  accepted.” 

All  of  these  tendencies  point  to  a  far-reaching  change  in  the  character 
structure  of  the  American  people,  namely  the  emergence  of  the  “  other- 
directed  ”  character  type.® 

Up  to  this  period  the  “  inner-directed  ”  character  structure  has 
been  the  dominant  force  in  shaping  Western  culture  and  American 
society.  The  “  inner-directed  ”  man  is  the  discoverer,  the  empire 
builder,  the  captain  of  industry.  He  operates  with  a  kind  of  built-in 
gyroscope  which  keeps  him  steadily  on  his  course,  driving  ahead  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  purposes,  whatever  they  may  be.  He  is  guided 
by  “  convictions,”  “  principles,”  and  “  goals  ”  which  have  been 
internalized  and  which  are  applied  to  any  new  situation  which  the 
individual  confronts  and  which  determine  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Virginia  Woolf  once  wrote  about  herself,  “  I  have  an  internal  auto¬ 
matic  scale  of  values  which  decides  what  I  had  better  do.”  Dante 
put  it  this  way,  “  Go  your  way  and  let  the  people  talk.” 

The  “  inner-directed  ”  man  is  work-conscious.  Achievement  is 
what  counts.  He  is  individualistic,  self-reliant,  taking  satisfaction  in 
standing  over  against  his  environment.  He  is  not  afraid  of  non¬ 
conformity.  He  is  prone  to  moralizing  and  to  self-righteousness.  He 
stresses  “  character  ”  and  integrity. 

This  type  of  character  is  being  replaced  by  an  emerging  “  other- 
directed  ”  character  structure.  The  background  for  this  shift  is  largely 
socio-economic.  Our  culture  has  moved  into  an  economy  of  plenty, 
with  emphasis  upon  leisure  and  consumption.  Production  drives  are 
being  replaced  by  what  some  observers  call  the  “  marketing  per¬ 
sonality.”  The  background  of  the  emerging  new  character  structure  is 
complex,  but  the  fact  that  this  change  is  taking  place  is  amply  attested 
by  many  inquiries. 

The  “  other-directed  ”  person  feels  a  deep  need  for  being  at  one 
with  his  environment  and  his  fellows.  Instead  of  having  a  psycho- 

•David  Riesman,  Nathan  Glazer,  Reuel  Denney,  The  Lonely  Crowd,  1955, 
Doubleday  &  Co. 
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I  logical  gyroscope,  he  is  described  as  operating  with  a  kind  of  built-in 
\  radar  apparatus  which  is  ceaselessly  at  work  receiving  signals  from  his 
peer  group  and  adjusting  him  to  the  situation  indicated  by  the  signals. 

For  the  “  inner-directed  ”  person,  departure  from  his  principles 
carries  with  it  a  sense  of  guilt.  For  the  “  other-directed  ”  person, 

„  isolation  from  his  fellows  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  anxiety. 

^  There  is  intense  discomfort  at  being  unadjusted  and  a  sort  of 
?  suspicion  or  dislike  of  being  in  a  situation  of  “  isolating  pre- 
!  eminence.” 

A  New  York  newspaper  carried  a  story  of  the  attempted  suicide  of 
I  two  girls,  one  of  whom  eventually  died.  The  vice-principal  of  their 
L  high  school,  when  asked  about  the  girl  who  died,  said,  “  You  know, 

[  I’m  not  surprised.  Miss - never  was  a  happy  youngster.  She  was 

>  always  reading  beyond  her  age  level.”  There  was  a  time  when  those 
!  who  read  beyond  their  age  level  were  highly  commended  for  it. 
j  “  Other-directedness  ”  appears  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  of 
,1  much  of  college  group  life.  Controversy  is  avoided.  Personality  is 
I  stressed,  and  “  sincerity  ”  is  one  of  the  new  key  words.  There  are 
[  no  longer  any  “  angry  young  men.” 

)  This  shift  from  “  inner-”  to  ‘‘  other-direction  ”  has  a  double  effect 
f  religiously.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  trend  I  have  already  indicated  of 
an  increasing  desire  for  religious  identification  and  church  affiliation. 

'  In  part  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  growing  need  for  conformity  and 
sociability  that  “  other-direction  ”  brings  with  it.  Religion  becomes 
I  part  of  the  suburban  style  of  life.  Being  religious  and  joining  a  church 
\  become  a  fundamental  way  of  adjusting  and  belonging  under  con- 
j  temporary  American  conditions. 

i  On  the  other  hand  is  the  striking  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  imper- 
I  viousness  to  the  basic  message  of  Biblical  faith.  The  “  inner-directed  ” 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  often  an  avowed  atheist  or  an 

t'  agnostic,  hostile  to  religion,  and  confident  of  his  self-sufliciency.  Yet 
he  had  a  strong  feeling  for  the  prophetic  faith  of  the  Bible,  for  the 
“dedicated  spirit  singled  out,”  standing  over  against  the  world  in 
f  uncompromising  witness  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  Even  Karl  Marx 
said,  “If  you  have  to  have  a  religion,  let  it  be  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.” 

)  With  the  “  other-directed  ”  man  it  is  different.  He  is  very  friendly 
I  to  the  church  and  to  the  idea  of  religion.  But  what  can  he  make  of 
I  the  prophetic  faith  of  the  Bible?  The  very  notion  of  being  “  singled 
j  out,”  of  standing  “  over  against  ”  the  world  is  deeply  repugnant  to 
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one  for  whom  well-being  means  conformity  and  adjustment.  The 
“  other-directed  ”  man,  no  matter  how  religious  he  may  be,  cannot 
understand  an  Elijah  or  an  Amos  or  an  Isaiah  or  a  Paul,  nor  can  he 
conceivably  feel  an  admiration  for  these  zealots  of  the  Lord,  who  are 
so  terribly  “  unadjusted.” 

And  so  the  Biblical  faith  faces  a  new  problem  and  a  new  challenge.  ^ 
In  a  hostile  world  the  word  of  faith  may  be  proclaimed  and  made  into  [ 
a  shattering  challenge,  but  how  can  it  be  communicated  in  a  culture  I 
that  is  all  for  it,  but  will  not,  cannot,  understand  it  ? 
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Deeper  anxieties  and  stirrings 

The  Jacob  survey,  while  providing  an  invaluable  profile  of  our  ?  ^ 
campus  culture,  nevertheless  is  incomplete.  If  this  incompleteness  is  '  ^ 
not  understood,  it  may  prove  seriously  misleading.  The  survey  deals  [ 
with  the  majority  culture  of  the  campus,  but  there  is  also  a  significant  ^ 
minority  (20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.).  , 

There  are  deep-lying  conflicts  in  the  “  other-directed  ”  pattern  of  ^ 
life.  This  is  pointed  to  in  the  Jacob  study  in  the  phrase  “  gloriously  * 
contented  yet  restless  and  dissatisfied.”  The  easy  conformity  of  the  ^  “ 
“  other-directed  ”  man  hides  deep-lying  conflicts  and  anxieties.  ■ 

There  may  be  a  sense  of  security  in  the  “  togetherness  ”  of  the  1  ' 
group.  But  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  desperate  fear  of  unadjusted-  \ 
ness — of  loneliness  in  the  crowd — of  not  being  accepted.  This  points 
to  an  awareness  of  personal  emptiness.  Persons  have  the  experience 
of  being  pushed  into  themselves  and  of  finding  nothing.  In  a  sense  ^ 
they  are  “  without  the  law.”  j 

While  there  is  a  compulsive  conformity  to  the  group  ethos,  there  ) 
is  also  an  anxious  sense  of  the  precariousness  and  the  brittleness  of 
the  accepted  group  value  system.  There  is  an  ever-present  threat  of 
cynicism.  This  points  to  the  awareness  of  the  moral  emptiness  which 
is  present. 

Both  group  life  and  participation  in  contemporary  mass-society  i 
threaten  the  deep  craving  for  personal  significance.  “  The  fight  is  for  f 
the  private  life  ;  abstract  ideologies  are  Saharas.  It  is  an  impersonal 
machine  age.  The  fight  is  to  preserve  the  concrete,  the  intimate,  the  j 
personal — to  preserve  the  inner  life.  .  .  .”®  This  indicates  a  disillusion  , 
with  outward  (‘‘  public  ”)  securities  and  a  return  to  the  elementals  of  I 
life  (“  privatism  ”),  namely  to  family,  school  and  religion.  [ 


•Peter  Viereck,  The  Unadjusted  Man,  1956,  Beacon  Press. 
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This  searching  for  personal  significance  is  accompanied  by  a  search 
for  a  heritage  and  a  new  respect  for  tradition.  “  Present-day  youth 
has  to  rest  its  large-scale  security  on  deeper  foundations,  and  this  is 
probably  the  source  of  much  of  its  religious  interest.  .  .  .  Some  of  it  is 
finding  no  greater  security  than  an  Epicurean  philosophy  of  chance 
offers ;  but  much  of  it  is  getting  down  to  bedrock  and  finding  a  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  life  can  rest  unmoved,  if  not  unshaken,  in  stormy  times. 
There  is  a  venturesomeness  in  this  quest,  but  it  is  a  hidden  thing  and 
not  apparent  to  those  who  think  of  risk  only  in  terms  of  risked  capital 
or  risked  lives.”* 

A  genuine  Christian  faith  calls  for  authentic  personal  existence. 
This  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  yearnings  and  deeper  stirrings  which 
are  present  in  our  “  other-directed  ”  culture. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  our  “  other-directed  ”  culture  is 
the  horror  of  standing  out,  of  being  one’s  self ;  it  is  a  drive  toward 
compulsive  conformity;  it  is  a  fascination  with  the  adjusted  per¬ 
sonality.  You  might  call  this  the  characteristic  sin  of  our  culture. 

Now  in  this  situation,  the  kind  of  preaching  that  comes  from  the 
Social  Gospel  becomes  irrelevant.  To  make  an  appeal  to  people  for 
sociability,  and  for  a  spirit  of  “  togetherness  ”  merely  intensifies  their 
compulsive  groupism.  We  must  recognize  this.  Preachers  are 
always  too  prone  to  preach  yesterday’s  sermon  to  to-day’s  people. 

In  this  situation,  the  Christian  appeal  must  be  for  genuine  autonomy, 
for  resistance  to  compulsive  conformity  and  group  mindedness. 

Christian  responsibility  in  the  present  cultural  situation  has  two 
aspects ; 

(a)  Negative:  to  be  uncompromisingly  critical  of  the  emerging 
“  other-directed  ”  mass  culture  as  a  threat  to  the  personality  and 
humanness  of  men. 

(b)  Positive:  with  love  and  concern,  to  enter  into  the  tensions  and 
anxieties  that  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  “  other-directed  ” 
adjustment. 

In  this  dual  role,  the  sensitive  Christian  stands  at  a  frontier,  being 
both  in  and  over  against  his  culture.  He  is  in  the  world,  immersed 
in  its  concerns,  its  tasks,  and  its  responsibilities  because  it  is  the  world 
which  God  created  and  in  which  he  has  placed  us  to  sanctify  His  Name. 
The  Christian  is  himself  deeply  affected  and  influenced  by  all  the 
cultural  forces  of  the  age. 


*H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  “  On  Our  Conservative  Youth,’ 
Daily  News. 


Seventy  Five,  1953,  Yale 
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But  the  Christian  is  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  meaning  of  being  ! 
over  against  the  world,  always  remembering  the  injunction :  “  Be  not  t 
conformed  to  this  world.”  The  world,  created  by  God,  is  estranged 
from  its  divine  source  and  therefore  fallen  from  its  created  goodness. 

Now  one  word  of  warning:  the  frontier  is  within  every  person  as 
well  as  in  the  world.  You  must  recognize  this  or  you  will  fall  into  the 
trap  of  self-righteousness,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  sins.  What  is 
\n  other  people  is  in  us,  only  more  so.  ’ 

There’s  an  old  story  about  a  rabbi  lying  on  his  death  bed.  He  said, 

”  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  had  grandiose  visions.  I  was  going  to 
convert  the  whole  world  to  God.  Then  as  I  grew  a  little  older,  my 
ambition  sort  of  shrank.  I  decided  to  convert  my  town  to  God.  i, 
Then  as  I  got  through  middle  age,  I  said  to  myself,  after  all,  let’s  begin  ' 
with  my  family.  Now  I’m  lying  on  my  death  bed,  it  suddenly  occurs  ' 
to  me  that  my  primary  problem  is  to  convert  myself.”  You  see  ?  ^ 
That’s  the  real  problem.  It’s  a  mere  evasion  of  responsibility  to  see 
one’s  self  as  already  whole.  Healing  everybody  else.  Only  God  heals. 
The  most  you  can  do  is  to  hope  that  God  will  make  you  an  instrument  ^ 
of  his  healing.  However,  there  is  a  real  sense  of  vocation.  It  is  to  j 
stand  witness  to  the  living  God  against  the  idolatries  of  the  world,  to  ’ 
give  the  world  no  rest  so  long  as  the  world  has  not  God.  Now  you 
have  to  specify  that,  concretize  that  in  terms  of  the  cultural  situation.  | 
And  to-day  whether  we  like  it  or  not  that  sense  of  vocation  requires  i 
us  to  serve  as  guardians  of  the  void  and  against  the  demons  who 
threaten  to  invade  it.  You  remember  Dostoevsky’s  novel.  The 
Demons,  The  Possessed.  | 

From  this  frontier  position,  the  sensitive  Christian  can  make  an  » 
approach  both  to: 

(a)  The  maverick  minority  which  often  self-consciously  seeks  to  be 
“  non-conformist  ”  and  thus  falls  into  an  inverse  conformity  of 
non-conformity;  and 

(b)  To  the  massive  majority,  immersed  in  synthetic  sociability  yet  | 
not  completely  unaware  of  the  subterranean  stirrings  of  authentic  / 
personhood. 

He  can  speak  to  the  world  on  its  own  terms  without  succumbing  to 
the  world — not  succumbing  to  its  values  as  final  and  self-validating.  | 
For  he  has  his  own  “  point  of  standing,”  transcending  the  world,  yet  » 
always  relevant  to  it.  ! 

» 

Reprinted  and  slightly  shortened  by  kind  permission  of  the  Intercollegian. 
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Middle  East  Tangle 


The  problem  of  reconciliation  in  the  Middle  East  is  greatly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  not  one,  but  at  least  ten,  conflicts 
can  be  discerned  there.  These  overlap,  and  interact  upon, 
each  other  in  such  a  way  that  measures  taken  to  ease  one  area  of 
tension  are  often  the  cause  of  inflaming  another.  The  conflict  which 
comes  most  easily  to  mind,  of  course,  is  that  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  Jews,  but  this  familiar  struggle  must  be  divided  into  two.  the 
Israeli-Jordan  clash  and  that  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

The  conflict  with  Jordan  is  the  most  obvious  and,  in  a  sense,  the 
most  simple,  for  Jordan  forms  part  of  that  area  which  was  originally 
proposed  as  a  “  national  home  ”  for  the  Jews,  and  includes  within 
her  borders  a  section  of  Palestine,  the  region  to  which  Jewish  immi¬ 
gration  was  limited  in  the  early  days  of  the  British  Mandate.  Zionist 
dreams  of  controlling  the  total  area  are  not  yet  dead,  and  Ben  Gurion 
himself  has  been  known  to  describe  the  present  State  as  forming 
only  “  eighty  per  cent  of  western  Israel.”  Jordan  has  also  received 
the  greatest  number  of  Arab  refugees,  and  is  bordered  by  the  longest 
section  of  armistice  line,  much  of  which  winds  among  the  villages 
and  orange  groves  of  those  who  fled.  Sometimes  it  even  isolates  the 
property  of  those  who  remained  quietly  in  their  villages. 

The  Israeli-Egyptian  struggle  is  clearly  related  to  that  with  Jordan, 
but  it  is  not  the  same.  Even  in  the  Arab-Jewish  war  of  1948-9  there 
was  very  little  co-operation  between  Egypt  and  Jordan,  as  the  recent 
books  by  Sir  Alan  Kirkbridge  and  Sir  John  Glubb  have  demonstrated, 
and  since  then  they  have  made  hardly  a  pretence  of  friendship. 
Evidently  the  division  between  them  is  too  serious  to  be  healed  by  the 
presence  of  a  common  enemy.  The  truth  is  that  each  has  a  separate 
reason  for  enmity  with  Israel.  On  the  surface,  in  fact,  there  seems 
little  reason  why  the  fight  between  Egypt  and  Israel  should  be  pro¬ 
longed.  The  two  countries  are  divided  by  a  wide  strip  of  desert,  and 
Egypt  is  known  to  find  her  possession  of  the  Gaza  Strip  a  serious 
burden.  Indeed,  in  1949  Egypt  was  in  many  ways  the  Arab  country 
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most  ready  to  make  peace,  and,  during  the  first  few  years  of  her  exist-  | 
ence  as  a  State,  Israel’s  skirmishes  were  rather  with  Syria  and  Jordan,  j 

However,  Egypt  has  been  impelled  to  turn  against  Israel  by  the 
fact  that  in  her  struggle  to  be  accepted  as  the  leader  of  the  Arab 
world  she  must  defeat  Israel  or,  as  she  sees  it,  lose  all  chance  of  being  ^ 
leader.  Any  aspirant  for  this  place  must  define  her  position  with  1 
regard  to  Zionism  as  surely  as  a  leader  in  the  West  must  do  so  for  / 
Communism,  but  the  present  temper  of  the  Arab  world  forbids  a  ) 
would-be  leader  to  preach  “  co-existence.”  Moreover,  Egypt  is 
involved  in  two  other  of  the  ten  conflicts,  both  of  which  lead  her  to 
see  Israel  as  a  country  which  must  be  overcome. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  ancient  tug-of-war  in  the  world,  the  1 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  between  the  Nile  Valley  and  Mesopotamia,  [ 
the  background  against  which  so  much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  set.  ) 
In  this  struggle  the  necessary  pre-requisite  to  victory  is  the  control 
of  the  Levant  States,  and  the  key  to  this  control  is  Damascus,  the 
pivot  of  Middle  Eastern  communications.  At  present  Egypt  is  moving 
towards  domination  of  Syria  by  union  rather  than  by  conquest  and 
if  she  can  consolidate  this,  she  will  then  try  to  squeeze  both  Israel 
and  Jordan.  This  explains  why  her  propaganda  against  Jordan  has  * 
been  almost  as  vitriolic  as  that  against  Israel. 

One  must  not  imagine  that  her  success  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  j 
Syria  is  notoriously  unstable,  and  is  divided  into  regions  such  as  the 
Jebel  Druze,  which  are  in  constant  and  strong  opposition  to  the 
Damascus  Government.  Union  with  Syria  may  well  exhaust  Egypt,  i 
which  has  no  powerful  army,  no  common  frontier  with  Syria,  no  ) 
experience  of  the  problems  of  such  a  union,  and  very  serious  economic 
difficulties  at  home.  Moreover,  Mesopotamia  has  always  been  a  slow  j 
starter,  for  reasons  which  there  is  no  place  to  discuss  here,  and  has  in  ■ 
the  past  often  proved  the  stronger  of  the  two.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  same  may  happen  again. 

The  other  Egyptian  conflict  is  that  with  the  West,  in  which,  so  ^ 
far,  she  has  been  remarkably  successful.  Her  present  tremendous  f 
reputation  in  Arab  eyes  stems  from  the  fact  that  she  alone  has  defied  ■ 
the  West  to  its  face  and  has  got  away  with  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
over-emphasize  the  importance  of  this,  and  nothing  could  have  been  , 
better  calculated  to  ensure  Nasser’s  position  than  the  Anglo-French  | 
attack  of  November  1956.  In  this  conflict  Egypt  is  bound  to  see  f 
Israel  as  a  beach-head  of  the  West,  as  in  one  sense  she  most  certainly  [ 
is.  The  Israeli  Government  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  it  wants 


- 

I  to  have  a  western  type  of  state,  and  that  for  this  purpose  it  needs  far 
I  more  immigrants  from  the  West  than  it  is  actually  getting. 

Such  a  beach-head  is  no  new  thing  in  history,  and  belongs  to  the 
fifth  of  our  conflicts,  the  struggle  between  the  West  and  East,  between 
j  the  Atlantic  powers  and  Russia.  This  again  is  a  very  ancient  conflict 

I  because  the  Middle  East  has  for  long  lain  between  the  West  and  either 

I  what  it  coveted  or  what  it  feared.  Ever  since  the  rise  of  Alexander, 

I  the  West  has  desired  the  fabulous  treasure  which  it  has  glimpsed 

across  the  Arabian  desert — incense,  silk,  spices,  and  now  oil.  Equally 
it  has  seen  beyond  the  Syrian  coast  the  strongholds  of  some  enemy — 
Parthia,  the  Saracens,  or  Russia.  Both  visions  have  tempted  the 
I  West  to  set  foot  in  the  Levant  and  to  seek  control  of  this  median  zone. 

I  Hence  the  Arabian  Province  of  the  Romans,  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  the 
i  Crusaders,  and  the  modern  State  of  Israel.  Unfortunately  for  the 
West,  Arabia  shares  with  Russia  and  China  the  ability  to  resist  in 
depth,  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  and  bide  her  time.  To  maintain 
the  beach-head,  therefore,  the  West  must  pour  in  a  constant  supply  of 
^  fresh  blood.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  this  supply  soon 
dried  up,  and  the  Crusaders  could  hold  out  against  the  Saracens  only 
'  by  virtue  of  their  gigantic  castles.  To-day  the  same  need  exists,  and 
Ben  Gurion  has  recently  called  for  two  million  more  immigrants.  But 
j  such  a  vast  number,  surpassing  the  present  population,  would  inevit¬ 
ably  lead  to  expansion,  and  render  the  Arab  states  only  more  deter¬ 
mined  on  revenge. 

[  The  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  ten  conflicts  do  not  belong  to  the 
)  region,  for  they  have  been  imported  by  the  West.  They  are  the 

i  rivalry  between  Britain  and  France,  and  the  similar  rivalry  between 

j  the  United  States  and  Britain.  They  are  singularly  unfortunate, 

because  they  represent  the  introduction  of  exterior  and  unnecessary 
bitterness  into  a  situation  which  is  already  sufficiently  exacerbated. 
It  is  as  if  the  West  had  understood  that  its  long-standing  quarrels 
1^  could  not  be  permitted  to  continue  at  home,  where  war  between  any 

I  of  these  three  countries  is  now  unthinkable,  but  had  not  felt  the 

necessity  of  stamping  them  out  altogether.  Consequently,  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  American  Revolution  have  been  transferred, 
j  as  it  were,  to  the  edges  of  the  western  world,  there  to  do  incalculable 

I  damage.  The  British  determination  to  hustle  the  French  out  of 

f  Syria,  the  French  opposition  to  the  Baghdad  Pact,  and  the  obstacles 

[  placed  by  the  Americans  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  over  Buraimi, 

were  all  of  them  disastrous. 
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The  eighth  conflict  is  that  of  all  the  Asian  and  African  countries  i 
against  “  imperialism.”  At  one  time  it  was  identified  with  the  , 
struggle  against  the  West,  and  many  people  to-day  still  so  regard  it.  | 
However,  it  is  clear  that  “  imperialism,”  in  the  sense  of  one  country  ; 
trying  to  dominate  others  and  use  them  for  her  own  political  advan¬ 
tage,  is  not  confined  to  the  West.  It  is  no  new  thing  in  Asia  itself,  for 
one  may  find  it  in  the  history  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  of  ; 
China  and  Japan.  To-day  there  is  undoubtedly  a  Soviet  and  an  » 
Egyptian  imperialism,  and  in  a  war  where  any  expansionist  policy 
threatens  the  safety  of  all  mankind,  the  restraint  of  imperialism  has 
become  a  serious  and  difficult  question. 

The  ninth  conflict  is  also  an  old  one.  It  is  that  of  Islam  against 
Christianity.  We  tend  to-day  to  forget  the  huge  history  of  this  f 
struggle,  and  how  almost  every  country  in  Europe  has  produced  its  ' 
champions:  Charles  Martel,  Richard  I,  Don  John,  John  Sobieski  and 
others.  It  seems  to  be  less  violent  at  present,  but  such  a  long  history 
does  not  easily  die,  and  we  may  expect  it  to  take  new  forms  and  to 
acquire  new  life,  even  if  there  is  never  again  a  jihad  (or  Holy  War).  , 
The  tenth  conflict  is  perhaps  the  most  threatening,  the  revolt  of  the 
“  have-nots  ”  against  the  “  haves,”  which  might  possibly  be  described  > 
as  the  modern  form  of  the  struggle  between  the  Desert  and  the  Sown. 

It  is  the  strength  of  Communism.  The  failure  of  so  many  people  in 
the  western  world  to  see  the  urgent  need  of  wrestling  with  this  problem 
is  therefore  most  alarming.  We  may  discern  three  forms  of  it  in  the 
Middle  East:  the  peasant  against  the  landlord,  the  countries  without 
oil  against  those  that  have  it,  and  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole,  with 
its  terrible  poverty,  against  the  wealthy  lands  of  Britain  and  America. 
That  revolution  must  come,  and  that  the  wealth  must  be  redistributed 
in  all  these  areas,  is  surely  inevitable.  The  real  question  is  whether 
the  revolutions  will  be  violent  or  peaceful,  whether  those  with  wealth 
will  tax  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  those  without,  or  whether  the 
poor  will  seize  it  from  them  by  force  of  arms. 

Such  a  tangle  of  conflicts  is  not  easily  reconciled,  and  we  must  look 
forward  to  many,  many  years  of  trouble  in  the  region.  Christians, 
therefore,  need  to  give  much  thought  to  three  vital,  but  uncomfortable, 
facts:  in  any  Christian  sense  reconciliation  must  be  preceded  by 
repentance  ;  men  cannot  be  reconciled  unless  some  men  belong  irre¬ 
vocably  to  both  sides  ;  and  in  any  serious  conflict  reconciliation  can 
come  only  at  the  price  of  the  Cross, 

In  the  West  our  possibility  of  action  is  undoubtedly  limited,  for  the 


people  of  the  Middle  East  do  not  want  the  guardianship  of  the  West, 
and  they  react  against  it  with  all  the  energy  at  their  command.  They 
do  not  want  advice,  especially  the  moralistic  advice  that  we  are 
inclined  to  give.  Yet,  if  repentance  does  not  take  place  within  the 
area,  repentance  outside  it  can  be  of  small  avail.  The  Arab  world,  for 
example,  must  surely  accept  the  existence  of  Israel,  and  the  oil-rich 
countries  must  consider  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 
Israel,  likewise,  must  reject  forever  even  secret  dreams  of  expansion. 
But  no  one  will  do  these  things  because  we  bid  them.  Why  should 
they? 


The  Church’s  Duty 

The  Christian  knows  God  to  be  the  absolute  master  of  history, 
and  to  be  ready  to  use  for  His  service  anything  which  we  truly  offer 
Him.  National  repentance  in  the  West,  therefore,  cannot  be  without 
its  effect  elsewhere.  Such  repentance  is  brought  about  if  there  is 
within  a  nation  a  small  group  challenging  the  conscience  of  the  people, 
and  keeping  them  ever  aware  of  the  changes  which  are  necessary.  It 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  such,  to  say  what  shall  be  done  in 
the  Middle  East,  any  more  than  it  was  her  duty  to  say  that  India 
should  be  given  independence,  or  that  the  Labour  Party  should  be 
elected  in  the  years  between  the  wars.  However,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  establish  principles  and  to  see  that  every  voice  is  heard. 
She  was  right  when  she  championed  the  working  classes,  and  when  she 
invited  Indians  to  speak  freely  at  conferences  in  Britain  upon  the  poli¬ 
tical  aspirations  of  India.  She  must  not  support  particular  policies, 
as  if  there  could  ever  be  a  Christian  politics,  but  she  must  challenge 
those  who  will  not  risk  their  standard  of  living,  and  those  who  rejoice 
in  another  country’s  discomfiture.  She  has  now  to  ask  the  working 
people  of  Britain  (and  how  unpopular  the  question  will  be!):  “  Are 
you  now  ready  to  tax  yourselves,  as  you  once  called  upon  the  rich  to 
tax  themselves  for  you?  Are  you  ready  freely  to  admit  refugees  and 
foreign  workers?”  She  must  also  relentlessly  face  the  western  world 
with  the  fact  that  community  is  unreal  except  where  men  and 
nations  in  honour  prefer  one  another.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
is  her  most  urgent  task,  for  this  is  the  most  uncomprehended  need. 

Christians  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  in  this  cause,  to  be  condemned 
because  they  propose  risking  our  hard-earned  standard  of  living,  to 
be  called  traitors  because  they  “  betray  ”  the  workers  whom  once  they 
claimed  to  support,  and  to  be  rejected  by  both  sides  in  a  conflict 
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because  they  try  to  belong  to  both.  Reconciliation  in  any  struggle  i 
can  come  ultimately  only  when  there  are  those  who  will  accept  \ 
injustice  for  themselves,  because  they  so  earnestly  desire  justice  for  | 
others.  In  such  a  situation  Christians  must  go  beyond  others  in  not  ? 
demanding  their  rights.  It  is  by  the  death  of  all  her  worldly  hopes 
that  the  Church  has  always  witnessed,  and  one  must  ask  now  whether  ^ 
in  the  Middle  East  the  Church — at  any  rate  the  Church  of  the  West —  ( 
should  not  begin  by  allowing  her  rights  to  be  taken  from  her.  Christ-  ' 
ians  are  often  tempted  to  think  that  because  Palestine  is  the  “  Holy 
Land,”  the  Church  can  claim  a  right  to  be  there,  and  that  the  Western 
churches  ought  therefore  to  be  able  to  maintain  institutions  in  the 
country.  It  is,  however,  not  for  the  Church  to  demand  her  rights;  , 

not  thus  can  she  witness  to  Him  who  made  no  such  claims  on  His  ' 
own  behalf  when  He  lived  in  Palestine.  ' 


I— 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER 

There  are  still  a  few  copies  available  of  PATER  NOSTER.  | 

a  meditation  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  originally  published  as  a  supple-  ' 

ment  to  "The  Christian  News-Letter"  in  January  1941. 

Price  3d.  each  plus  postage ;  from  the  Christian  Frontier 
Council,  59  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W^.l.  , 


SCM  IN  THE  EAST  * 

f 

In  connection  with  a  forthcoming  History  of  the  SCMs  of  India,  Pakistan.  1 
Ceylon  and  Burma,  material  is  already  being  collected,  and  anything  relevant 
will  be  gratefully  received  by: 

Mr.  A.  John  Langdon,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  | 

c/o  Mr.  A.  Langdon, 

59,  Blyth  Road,  I 

Leyton,  London,  E.17.  I 

If  such  material  can  be  sent  as  a  gift  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  but  if  this  > 

is  not  possible  it  will  be  copied  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
middle  of  June. 


T 


i  “ PAX  ” 

i  War  on  War 

I 

}  Sir  Stephen  King-Hall’s  new  book*  confirms  that  human  minds  are 

[  thawing  out  of  the  stunned  petrification  of  the  atomic  age.  For  a  time 

we  were  bewildered  and  paralysed,  or  wildly  nostalgic  for  the  good 
old  days  of  the  gentle  doodle-bug  and  the  block-buster,  crying. 


“  Ban  the  bomb !  ”  as  though  some 
act  of  human  will  could  stuff  it  back 
into  oblivion.  Now  slowly  we  per¬ 
ceive  what  it  is  we  have  to  live  with, 
and  men  are  starting  to  map  out  pos¬ 
sible  ways  of  doing  that  in  preference 
to  self-incineration.  Whether  or  not 
we  have  confidence  in  their  designs, 
let  us  rejoice  that  the  human  spirit  is 
resilient  enough  to  tackle  the  job. 

Sir  Stephen’s  first  concern  is  ’to 
remind  us  that,  in  essence,  war  is  an 
attempt  to  change  the  enemy’s  mind. 
To-day,  Big  Power  war,  whether  cold 
or  hot,  is  in  great  measure  a  battle  of 
ideologies  and  ideas;  and  a  victory  for 
an  idea  is  only  partially  dependent  on 
occupying  ground  or  defeating  troops. 
It  is  a  good  question  whether  we  have 
considered  all  the  available  means  of 
changing  the  enemy’s  mind  apart  from 
the  attempt  to  vaporise  it  by  nuclear 
processes. 

Why  not,  asks  Sir  Stephen,  wage 
war  solely  on  an  ideological  battle¬ 
ground?  He  argues  that  if  you 
abandon  the  H-bomb  you,  in  fact, 
abandon  the  possibility  of  using  force 
to  change  the  enemy’s  mind. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  Sir 
Stephen’s  military  argument  in  detail 
or  to  show  why  the  present  writer 


'  ^  Defence  in  the  Nuclear  Age  by  Commander 

)  Stephen  Kine-Hall,  published  by  Gollancz  at 
I8s. 


regards  it  as  over  simplified.  But  Sir 
Stephen’s  alternative  of  a  kind  of 
pragmatic  pacifism  raises  some  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  Christians  should  give 
their  minds.  His  conception  is  of  a 
nation,  preferably  linked  with  its 
European  allies  but  prepared  to  act 
independently  of  America,  bracing 
itself  in  all  its  parts  for  a  massive 
experiment  in  passive  resistance,  with 
a  view  to  withstanding  siege  and 
occupation.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
spiritual  battle  would  be  on,  and  vic¬ 
tory  would  go  to  him  who  had  the 
superior  spiritual  resources. 

There  is  something  here  to  ponder. 
Is  our  reliance  on  military  defence 
a  symptom  of  doubt  of  the  value  and 
forms  of  our  kind  of  society?  Do 
we  think  it  would  not  survive  with¬ 
out  the  protection  of  guns  and  bombs? 
And  if  we  tried  to  lay  on  a  great 
official  campaign  to  rouse  zeal  for  the 
Western  way  of  life  would  it  produce 
the  results  we  seek?  Only  an  intense 
patriotism  or  a  great  religious  fervour 
could  sustain  a  whole  nation  through 
the  inactions  of  siege  or  the  subtly 
divisive  and  corroding  experience  of 
occupation.  I  am  not  certain  that  such 
a  governmental  programme  could  call 
forth  either. 

To  begin  with,  the  Christian  has 
looked  warily  at  attempts  to  give 
religious  sanction  to  any  actual  form 
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of  society .2  What  he  is  concerned  for 
is  not  simply  to  defend  a  certain  politi¬ 
cal  achievement  but  to  preserve  the 
openness  of  society  to  self-criticism. 
He  is  rightly  fearful  of  a  totalitarian 
solution  that  gives  a  final  value  to  a 
particular  political  creed,  and  he 
fights  this  idolatry  not  by  proposing 
simply  an  alternative  idolatry  or 
political  philosophy,  but  by  denying 
ultimate  religious  sanction  to  any 
forms  of  state  organisation.  This 
element  of  political  scepticism,  of 
which  Her  Majesty’s  faithful  Opposi¬ 
tion  is  one  symbol,  is  a  precious 
element  in  the  British  heritage,  and 
has  its  theological  foundations  deep 
in  Christianity.  One  may  well  ask 
whether  a  widespread  campaign  to 
glamorise  our  political  inheritance 
would  not  contain  serious  spiritual 
dangers  and  run  the  risk  of  jeopar¬ 
dising  that  continuous  flexibility  and 
adaptability  which  is  one  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  values  we  wish  to  preserve. 

Moreover,  by  encouraging  an  almost 
evangelical  contest  of  rival  political 
systems  we  might  tend  to  solidify  the 
present  political  confrontations.  For 
the  truth  is  that  the  contestants  are  in 
fact  facing  each  other  on  a  series  of 
fronts,  on  some  of  which  there  may 
well  be  room  for  manoeuvre. 

There  is  the  politico-economic  front 
where  the  issue  is  how  a  poor  country 
can  spare  the  resources  to  begin  its 
economic  development.  The  wealthy 
West  no  longer  feels  this  as  an  acute 
problem  but  it  is  critical  for  the  larger 
part  of  mankind.  Can  consumption 
be  held  down  (particularly  in  view  of 
the  population  surge  in  these  very 
countries3)  sufficiently  to  put  resources 

2  This  point  is  made  at  greater  length  in 
chapter  III  of  Kitson  Clark’s  recent  The 
Kingdom  of  Free  Men. 

3  A  staff  survey  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  estimates  that  by 
1980  the  population  in  this  area  will  equal 
the  present  population  of  the  whole  world. 


aside  for  investment,  except  by  a 
powerful  and  authoritarian  regime 
which  can  dispense  with  “  popular 
support  ”  in  our  sense? 

Again,  on  the  sociological  front,  we 
are  all  confronted  with  problems  of 
human  living  in  the  conditions  of 
modern  industrialism,  and  with  the 
relation  of  management  and  managed. 
We  would  rightly  deny  hotly  the 
Communists’  phoney  claim  that  the 
solution  has  been  found  by  them,  but, 
for  a  society  in  transition  as  our  own 
is,  any  premature  success  propaganda 
might  destroy  precisely  the  spur  to 
further  adventure  which  is  our 
greatest  asset. 

But  there  is  one  final  issue :  whether 
human  b^Tngs  have  significance  in 
themselves  or  only  such  as  is  accorded 
to  them  by  the  State.  It  is  more 
accurately  Christian  to  say  that  neither 
in  themselves  nor  as  units  of  a  State 
have  men  significance,  but  only  and 
gloriously  by  the  mercy  of  God.  This 
is  a  deep  religious  issue  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  which  many  besides 
Christians  will  stand  firm,  but  it  is  a 
stand  which  the  State  by  definition 
cannot  organise.  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  judge  King-Hall’s  thesis  to  fall 
into  the  category  of  political  fantasies. 

However,  he  has  rightly  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  a  spiritual  convic¬ 
tion  certainly  cannot  be  propagated  by 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  What¬ 
ever  is  done  on  the  military  front  must 
be  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  ring  so  that  the  great 
spiritual  struggle  can  continue.  But 
is  this  spiritual  battle  to  be  waged 
mainly  by  official  agencies?  Is  it  not 
truer  to  our  form  of  society,  which 
shrinks  from  “  state-ism,”  that  the 
battle  should  become  the  concern  of 
many  voluntary  agencies?  It  happens 
that  just  at  this  juncture  the  prospects 
are  brighter  than  usual  for  the  kind  of 
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1“  cultural  exchanges  ”  across  the  Iron 
Curtain  which  permit  of  genuine  con¬ 
versations  between  i)eople.  This,  I 
!  believe,  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
organising  of  a  national  programme  of 
I  political  warfare,  and  avoids  some  of 
its  pitfalls.  You  cannot  hope  to  meet 
your  ideological  opponent  head-on 
and  secure  a  happy  outcome  of  the 
meeting,  but  there  are  many  oblique 
possibilities.  The  kind  of  meeting  and 
exchange  of  view  which  is  at  present 
I  possible  and  likely  to  prove  useful  is 
I  provided  by  the  visits  of  responsible 
s  professional,  industrial  and  scientific 
I  bodies,  to  discuss  matters  of  common 
'  functional  interests,  from  dietetics  to 
town-planning. 

The  Christian,  and  the  Western 
^  democrat  generally,  is  likely  to  find 
here  the  occasion  he  seeks  for  his 
spiritual  warfare.  Discretion  will  have 
(  to  be  mixed  with  resolute  conviction, 
>  and  the  readiness  to  listen  and  learn 
with  the  courage  to  speak  and  witness. 
But  the  common  meeting  ground  of 
mutual  interest  in  a  secular  subject  is 
the  starting  point,  and  it  is  a  much 
better  and  more  accessible  point  than 
any  deputation  in  the  formal  name  of 
the  churches.  It  may  be  the  base  on 
f  which  effective  Summit  meetings  can 
;  be  built  in  good  time,  and  it  is  likely 
to  be  more  fruitful  ground  than  the 
territory  of  official  propaganda  for  a 
I  real  increase  in  understanding  and 
j  decrease  in  tension.  It  is  a  Christian 

duty  at  this  moment,  I  believe,  for 
I  those  who  are  members  of  appropriate 
^  organisations  in  this  country  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  possibilities  exist  to  be 
exploited  without  delay  for  this  kind 
of  spiritual  warfare. 

“  Hiroshima  or  BelsenV' 

But  to  be  fair  to  King-Hall  one  can- 
)  not  run  away  from  the  military 

I  dilemma.  If  his  scheme  is  unrealistic 


is  any  other  more  promising?  At  least 
he  is  honest  in  facing  resolutely  the 
alternatives  which  confront  our 
political  leaders,  and  which  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  slightly  misleading 
choice  of  “  Hiroshima  or  Belsen.” 
Here  we  have  to  make  a  supreme  effort 
to  steady  our  nerves  and  think  with 
clarity.  Is  it  true  that  any  war  must 
mount  to  thermo-nuclear  proportions, 
that  no  limits  can  be  sustained  in  the 
heat  of  conflict?  We  would  have 
to  allow  that  in  the  Suez  operation, 
for  instance,  limits  were  observed,  and 
that  in  many  kinds  of  frontier  clashes 
they  would  be.  Is  the  danger  restricted 
to  situations  where  the  great  nuclear 
powers  confront  one  another?  Cer¬ 
tainly  here  the  risk  is  greatest,  but  also 
the  consequences  of  “  absolute  war  ” 
are  here  vividly  before  the  minds  of 
the  main  contestants.  It  is  highly  un¬ 
likely  that  at  any  stage  in  the  technical 
race  either  side  can  be  sure  that  it 
possesses  such  a  technical  lead  that  it 
can  initiate  megaton  attack  with 
impunity. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  we 
have  not  moved  for  ever  out  of  the 
period  where  wars  on  this  scale  can 
be  fought  to  victory.  So  recent  and  so 
rapid  have  been  the  ballistic  develop¬ 
ments  of  our  time  that  we  find  it  hard 
to  grasp  their  revolutionary  effect.  My 
guess  is  that  the  race  for  ultimate 
weapons  and  delivery  systems  is  self¬ 
cancelling,  although  it  has  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  until  relief  is  found  on  the 
political  front.  The  greatest  danger 
arises  from  a  situation  where  these 
weapons  and  systems  are  required  for 
some  other  purpose  than  that  of 
preventing  the  other  man  using  his. 

Here  is  the  point  to  concentrate 
attention.  It  is,  for  instance,  British 
stated  policy  to  call  megaton 
weapons  into  play  to  meet  any 
“  major  ”  military  thrust  in  Europe. 
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It  is  true  that  certain  major  thrusts 
by  Russia,  even  without  nuclear 
weapons,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
an  all-out  attempt  to  upset  the  balance 
of  force  in  the  world  decisively.  But 
obviously  safety  lies  in  trying  to 
increase  the  number  of  situations 
which  can  be  met  without  recourse  to 
nuclear  weapons.  Is  Britain  spending 
so  much  on  massive  retaliation  that 
she  is  defeating  her  own  purpose? 
Must  we  choose  between  a  lonely 
sentry  with  a  revolver  or  the  H-bomb 
in  circumstances  where  neither  is 
appropriate? 

A  last  word  as  a  Christian — 
we  are  apt  to  oscillate  between 
utopianism  and  a  grim  emphasis  on 
sinful  realities.  In  the  first  mood  we 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  ’30s.  But 
in  the  second  we  imagine  it  to  be  a 
Christian  insight  that  men  and  nations 


cannot  be  trusted  to  limit  rationally 
the  terrors  they  have  created.  Let  us 
remember  that  man  is  sinful,  but  also 
that  he  is  creative,  and  to  a  degree  I 
rational  and  ingenious.  There  is  no  ' 
Christian  doctrine  that  tells  us  that  the  ' 
only  way  to  deal  with  temptation  is  i  ^ 
total  abstinence.  It  may  well  be  that  ' 
the  chief  weakness  of  King-Hall’s  ^  ^ 

argument  is  that  he  neglects  the  truly  . 
creative  possibilities  in  the  present  tt 

situation.  Unlimited  military  power 
being  now  totally  self-frustrating,  the  j, 

door  is  open  again  and  in  a  new  way  ii 

to  the  prospect  of  civilising  and  at  ?  ® 

last  mastering  war.  Human  civilisa-  ^  j 

tion  itself  is  bo,th  a  monument  and  a  c 

promise  of  the  possible.  Civilisation  is  ^ 

not  the  Reign  of  God,  but  it  is  His  ' 

gift  and  has  noticeable  advantages 
over  a  holocaust.  i 


FRONTIER  LUNCHEON 

Major  Richard  Carr-Gomm,  who  will  speak  at  the  next  Frontier 
Luncheon,  resigned  his  commission  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  work 
for  old  people  in  Bermondsey.  In  1956  he  founded  the  Abbeyfield  Society, 
an  original  experiment  in  neighbourliness.  Readers  who  have  heard 
him  on  the  radio  or  television  will  no  doubt  be  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  learn  more  about  this  practical  Christian  approach  to  the  problems  of 
old  age  and  loneliness. 

The  Luncheon  will  be  on  Thursday,  May  22nd,  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  112 
Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.l,  at  12.45.  Tickets  (3s.  6d.)  can  be  obtained 
from  The  Christian  Frontier  Council,  59  Bryanston  Street,  London,  W.l. 


FRONTIER 

The  first  issue  of  Frontier  has  been  very  well  received  by  readers.  Although 
we  printed  enough  copies  for  all  the  subscribers  to  Christian  News-Letter  and 
World  Dominion  plus  half  as  much  again,  the  demand  was  such  that  we  had  > 
to  print  a  second  impression. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

JIMMY  PORTER  AGAIN 


Dear  Sir, 

Although  not  myself  an  angry  young 
man  I  have  read  with  great  interest 
Mr.  L.  Paul’s  article  on  the  subject  and 
the  resulting  correspondence. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Paul’s  com¬ 
ments  can  be  allowed  to  close  the 
matter,  for  they  hardly  do  justice  to  the 
importance  of  the  underlying  currents 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

What  was  striking  about  Mr.  Paul’s 
article  was  the  strange  lack,  both  of 
comprehension  and  of  compassion. 
Could  it  be,  I  wondered,  an  off-day  for 
the  writer  or  was  the  Jimmy  Porter- 
Alison  dilemma  something  that  had 
affected  Mr.  Paul  more  closely  than  he 
knew?  That  the  latter  was  the  more 
likely  answer  became  clear  to  me  when 
1  studied  his  comments  on  the  letters. 

When  Mr.  Paul  asks,  “  What  is 
feeling?”  he  supplies  a  dramatic  if 
unintentional  confirmation  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  D.  Allchin’s  quotation  from 
E.  M.  Forster  about  the  undeveloped 
heart  was  singularly  fitting. 

An  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  Jimmy  Porter  and  Alison  is 
greatly  helped  by  having  recourse  to  the 
now  familiar  concepts  with  which 
Depth  Psychology  has  provided  us. 
Beneath  her  cold,  pale,  restrained  and 
almost  apathetic  exterior,  there  is  in 
Alison  all  the  suppressed  passion  and 
aggressivity  which  she  cannot  express. 
Porter’s  description  of  her  as  a  devour¬ 
ing  python  is  therefore  an  accurate  one 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  have 
to  struggle  with  her  for  his  very  exis- 
tance.  To  Alison,  of  course,  Jimmy 
represents  not  only  a  threat  but  also  an 
attraction;  for  is  he  not  the  conscious 
embodiment  of  so  much  that  in  herself 
has  been  forced  to  remain  unconscious  ? 

The  real  question  is  not  as  Mr.  Paul 
says,  “  What  is  Jimmy  Porter  trying  to 
do  to  her?”  but  what  are  they  doing 
to  each  other.  Jimmy  Porter  gains  our 
sympathy  because  his  badness  is  not 
concealed  by  a  veneer  and  he  seems  to 
be  struggling  honestly  to  face  reality. 
This  is  perhaps  why  Mr.  Paul  will  not 


forgive  him.  For  the  acts  of  tender¬ 
ness  of  which  Mr.  Paul  speaks,  cannot, 
of  themselves,  resolve  the  tensions. 
There  must  be  conflict  and  the  couple 
must  pass  through  the  fire  together.  It 
is  this  process  that  Alison  by  her 
inability  to  manifest  any  of  her  inward 
feelings  renders  all  but  impossible. 

Erich  Froman  in  his  latest  book. 
The  Art  of  Loving,  says :  “  Real  con¬ 
flicts  between  two  people,  those  which 
do  not  serve  to  cover  up  or  to  project, 
but  which  are  experienced  on  the  deep 
level  of  inner  reality  to  which  they 
belong,  are  not  destructive.  They  lead 
to  clarification,  they  produce  a 
catharsis  from  which  both  persons 
emerge  with  more  knowledge  and  more 
strength.” 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  H.  Allchin. 
61,  Barkston  Gardens, 

London,  S.W.5. 


Dear  Sir, 

Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  Mr,  W.  H. 
Allchin  remarks,  that  I  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  Jimmy  Porter.  At  least  accept 
that  I  am  trying  to.  I  can  understand 
and  am  glad  that  other  judgments  must 
be  made  of  him  and  of  other  angry 
young  men,  yet  what  perplexes  me 
about  those  brought  to  my  notice  is  that 
Jimmy  Porter  gets  plenty  of  sympathy 
and  Alison  none:  though  Alison  is  also 
young.  I  suspect  that  the  defence  of 
Porter  is  itself  symptomatic  of  some 
shift  in  feeling  among  young  men  which 
I  shall  continue  to  puzzle  over.  After 
all,  objectively,  Jimmy  is  an  unpleasant 
young  man  with  a  malevolent  ton^e: 
were  he  a  woman  we  should  call  him  a 
shrew:  another  age  would  have  put  a 
scold’s  bridle  on  him.  Let  me  say 
again,  and  quite  personally,  that  half 
the  time  (in  terms  at  least  of  what 
Porter  actually  says)  I  cannot  see  what 
all  the  anger  is  about,  and  I  come  from 
a  generation  which  gave  itself  up 
angrily  to  revolutionary  causes.  I  can¬ 
not  bear  this  self-pity  which  treacles 
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all  over  the  stage.  My  sympathy  is  all 
for  Alison :  I  suffered  torture  of  the  soul 
at  every  wanton  and  cruel  attack  upon 
her  and  this  is  why  I  si^ke  of  Jimmy 
Porter  as  engaged  in  spiritual  murder. 
I  retract  nothing  of  that  judgment  and 
if  this  is  to  be  lacking  in  compassion, 
then  so  be  it:  just  call  me  chivalrous. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  that  a  row 
between  lovers,  or  a  period  of  tension 
between  them  leading  to  a  flare-up  can 
be  cathartic  and  from  it  a  new  and 
deeper  relationship  can  spring.  But 
there  has  to  be  a  row — and  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  row — and  if  there  are  blows 
struck  there  must  be  blows  received  as 
well.  But  Jimmy  gives  all  the  blows: 
he  destroys  Alison:  he  is  left  with 
nothing  but  a  slave.  “  I  want  to  be 


corrupt  and  futile,”  she  cries  at  the  end 
just  before  that  nauseating  nursery 
scene,  “don’t  you  see!  I’m  in  the  mud 
at  last!  I’m  grovelling!  I’m  crawling!” 
The  parallel  I  And,  alas,  is  not  with  the 
upstanding  row  between  two  equals  but 
with  the  breaking  of  the  spirit  throu^ 
brain-washing  which  goes  on  in 
totalitarian  countries.  Maybe  my 
distance  from  the  present  generation  of 
Angry  Young  Men  prevents  me  from 
commending  this  situation:  maybe 
their  proximity  to  Jimmy  prevents  them 
from  seeing  it. 

Leslie  Paul. 

{This  particular  correspondence  is  now 
closed  but  evidently  the  participants  in  it 
have  not  convinced  each  other.  We  hope 
to  return  to  the  subject.  J.W.L.) 


MORE  CONFESSIONS 


My  Dear  Lawrence, 

If  you  are  not  wearied  with  con¬ 
fidences  from  busy  Christian  people, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  dodges  I  adopt  to 
cope  with  this  very  real  problem. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  takes  on  more 
church  work  than  they  can  really  cope 
with.  It  is  partly  weakness — not  wanting 
to  say  “  no  ”  when  asked — and  partly 
pride  (in  my  case  complicated  by  a 
fondness  for  controversy  and  putting 
other  people  right).  I  manage  to  get 
out  of  some  engagements  by  trying  to 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  take  on  any 
work  that  someone  else  can  do. 

People  often  say  to  me,  “  How  do 
you  manage  to  crowd  so  many  activities 
into  your  life?  ”  The  answer  is  “  By 
taking  pains  to  save  time  and  energy.” 
I  have  an  advantage  over  ministers  in 
that  my  office  job  and  my  daily  travel¬ 
ling  provide  a  ready-made  discipline  for 
me.  I  don’t  need  to  make  time  for 
reading;  it  is  provided  for  me  by  my 
travelling  time  and  (when  alone)  by  my 
lunch  hour.  In  addition  I  make  extra 
time  in  the  following  ways  : — 

(1)  I  never  read  a  newspaper  in  the 
train.  A  newspaper  is  more  quickly 
read  at  home,  and  if  there  is  little  news 
in  the  paper  you  are  tempted  in  a  train 
to  spin  out  the  journey  with  trifles  or 
the  crossword.  So  I  finish  the  paper 
before  I  leave  home  (or  leave  some  of  it 
till  the  evening)  and  take  a  book  to 
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read  in  the  train.  I  thus  put  in  an  hour’s 
serious  reading  every  day. 

(2)  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  read 
in  all  the  odd  scraps  of  time,  even  on  a 
moving  staircase  or  when  waiting  for  the 
office  lift,  or  when  making  a  trunk  call. 
I  do  my  thinking  when  walking  to  the 
station,  etc. 

(3)  I  read  no  evening  or  Sunday  paper 
and  listen  to  no  news  or  talks  on  the 
wireless ;  these  almost  all  duplicate  what 
I  can  get  more  quickly  and  efficiently 
in  other  ways. 

(4)  I  take  at  home  practically  no 
weekly  papers.  Instead  I  pay  a  weekly 
visit  to  a  library  and  skim  what  I  want 
from  half  a  dozen  religious  and  secular 
weeklies.  If  one  pays  for  a  weekly  one 
is  tempted  to  read  it  all,  to  get  one’s 
money’s  worth.  For  spiritual  pabulum 
I  learn  much  more  from  the  longer 
articles  in  quarterlies  and  from  books. 

(5)  Not  reading  (3)  and  (4)  means 
that  I  don’t  need  to  read  Punch,  which  is 
largely  a  commentary  on  what  I  miss 
out. 

(6)  I  cannot  afford  a  car,  but  if  I 
could,  I  would  not  have  one  unless  1 
could  afford  a  chauffeur  too.  Driving  a 
car  takes  up  valuable  reading  time  apart 
from  the  time  one  spends  cleaning  it, 
etc.  Moreover,  if  I  had  a  car  I  would  be 
tempted,  nay  driven,  to  do  various 
kindnesses  that  would  turn  me  from  a 
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reader,  thinker,  and  writer  into  a  welfare 
worker.  That  is  not  my  vocation. 

(7)  Finally,  like  your  Russian  bishop, 
I  have  at  home  an  alarm  clock  or  rather 
a  Smith’s  Ringer-Timer,  which  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  concentration.  If, 
say,  twenty-five  minutes  ahead,  I  have 
to  go  to  church  or  put  on  the  potatoes 
or  turn  on  the  wireless  for  some  music, 
I  set  my  clock  to  give  me  a  ring  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  in  the  meantime 
concentrate  on  some  writing.  If  1  want 
twenty  minutes  relaxation  for  a  cross¬ 


word,  again  I  set  my  clock  to  give  me  a 
ring  when  playtime  is  over. 

On  the  problem  of  how  to  make  the 
most  of  one’s  prayer-time,  and  when  to 
pray,  I  don’t  tWnk  I  have  anything  very 
useful  to  say.  I  can’t  say  that  I  am 
anything  of  an  example. 

Yours  sincerely. 
Anon. 

(/  admire  my  friend ^  but  were  I  to  try 
to  imitate  him  I  should  become  even  more 
rushed  than  before.  J.W.L.) 


FOR  “POOH  BAHS” 


Dear  Sir, 

On  page  1  of  your  Vol.  I  the 
Christian  Frontier  Council  is  described 
as  “  a  fellowship  of  30  or  40  laymen  and 
women  who  hold  responsible  positions 
in  secular  life  .  .  .”  On  page  34  is  an 
article  entitled  “  The  Spiritual  Need  of 
Men  in  Responsible  Positions.” 

What  is  the  sense  of  this  “  respon¬ 
sible  ”?  It  is,  without  a  doubt,  that  of 
the  most  worldly  usage.  The  responsible 
person,  in  these  contexts,  is  meant  to 
be  one  who  is  commonly  recognized  as 
some  kind  of  Nob  or  Big  Cheese.  This 
is  not,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view, 
a  very  important  thing  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  word  “  re¬ 
sponsible,”  used  as  Frontier  has  used  it, 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  universe  of 
discourse  as  the  words  “  fellowship  ” 
and  “  spiritual  need,”  used  in  a  Christ¬ 
ian  sense.  If  that  is  so,  there  may  be 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader; 
of  the  writers  I  say  nothing. 

The  various  pooh-bahisms  by  which 


we  earn  our  livings,  even  most  of  those 
we  engage  in  in  our  leisure  out  of  “  a 
sense  of  service  ”  or  on  some  such  pre¬ 
text,  are  surely  the  equivalent  of  the 
great  possessions  of  the  young  man  in 
the  gospel,  and  “  men  and  women  in 
responsible  positions  ”  must  have  all  the 
difficulties  which  were  likened  to  those 
of  a  camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  At  best,  the  pooh-bah  is  of  no 
special  importance  for  the  Christian 
understanding  of  society.  What  the 
dish-washer,  the  clerk,  or  the  mere  idler 
understands  from  his  situation  is  equally 
important.  All  that  matters  is  the 
depth  of  the  understanding. 

Is  not  Frontier  in  effect  suggesting  that 
Nobs  have  some  special  part  in  exploring 
what  are  called  (oddly  enough)  the 
practical  implications  of  faith?  And  is 
that  tenable? 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  H.  Sisson. 

Hazelwood,  Upper  Dunton  Green, 
Nr.  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 


'  C.  N-L. 

The  office  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  (59,  Bryanston  Street,  W.l)  is  in 
need  of  a  few  copies,  unmarked  and  in  good  condition,  of  the  old  Christian 
1  News-Letter,  bound  in  green  cloth  with  gold  lettering.  The  volumes  required 

>  are  I  (0-26),  11  (27-52)  and  VIII  (179-198).  If  any  owners  of  these  volumes 

,  are  prepared  to  part  with  them,  would  they  please  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

>  Christian  Frontier  Council,  saying  what  they  can  offer  and  whether  they  would 
j  wish  to  be  paid  for  them. 
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Opportunity  and 
Responsibility 
in  Nigeria 


Mr.  Webster's  picture  of  Christianity  in  Nigeria  is  alarming 
and  encouraging  at  the  same  time.  Here  is  a  nation  starting 
out  on  the  path  of  self-government,  a  nation  of  over  30  million 
people,  and  where  are  we  to  find  the  foundation  of  its  culture? 
There  is  Islam  in  the  North;  there  is  Christianity  in  the  East: 
and  both  religions  in  the  West.  Can  these  religions  supply 
the  basis  of  a  national  culture?  If  they  do  not,  a  rather 
vacuous  secularism  is  all  that  is  left. 

In  the  case  of  Christianity,  much  depends  on  a  solution 
of  some  of  the  obstacles  which  Mr.  Webster  discusses.  I 
myself  was  much  struck  with  the  serious  dilution  which 
Christianity  has  suffered.  But  I  was  also  struck  by  the 
presence  in  the  churches  of  laity  of  real  perception  and 
religious  sincerity.  If,  however,  these  men  and  women  find 
that  the  ministry  is  unable  to  give  them  such  teaching  as  will 
help  them  to  face  the  emerging  social,  industrial  and  moral 
problems  of  the  new  Nigeria,  their  Christian  confidence  and 
witness  will  be  dangerously  undermined.  This  is  one  of  the 
living  issues  in  West  Africa  to-day :  it  is,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
a  "  frontier  ”  one.  K.  G. 
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There  is  plenty  of  both  opportunity  and  responsibility  for  Christians 
in  Nigeria,  but  each  needs  some  clarification  perhaps.  I  can  only  ' 
speak  for  myself  and  within  many  limitations.  If  adequate  qualifica-  j 
tions  were  needed  I  dare  not  speak  at  all.  And  yet  after  a  brief  tour  f 
of  three  months  certain  impressions  stand  out  ;  it  is  a  duty  at  least  to  I 
attempt  to  interpret  and  share  them  even  if  they  are  not  properly 
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I 

'  in  perspective.  I  can  only  speak  for  what  I  saw  of  the  Anglican 
\  Church,  but  I  believe  that  much  of  it  would  apply  mutatis  mutandis 
to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  All 
face  the  same  fundamental  problems. 

I 

j  T  WAS  sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  the  invitation  of 
I  the  bishops  of  the  two  dioceses  in  Eastern  Nigeria,  the  Niger  and 
)  the  Niger  Delta.  They  gave  me  a  wide  variety  of  jobs  ;  lectures 
to  theological  students,  addresses  to  clergy,  courses  for  catechists  and 
church  agents  (of  whom  more  later),  a  retreat  for  training  college 
principals,  an  evangelistic  mission  (called  a  Christian  Teaching  Week) 
at  All  Saints,  Enugu,  a  church  whose  congregation  combines  Europeans 
I  and  Africans.  So  I  saw  the  Church  at  all  levels  and  in  towns  and 

*  villages,  but  apart  from  a  short  time  in  the  North  and  the  West  all 
my  work  was  in  the  Eastern  Region  of  which  Dr.  Azikiwe  is  the 
i  celebrated  and  popular  premier. 

j  July,  1957,  was  an  interesting  moment  for  arriving  in  Nigeria  as 
y  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Regions  had  just  been  granted  regional 
self-government,  and  shortly  after  this  the  first  federal  Prime  Minister 
'  of  Nigeria  was  appointed.  Naturally  there  was  great  rejoicing  and 
the  national  press  had  a  lot  to  say. 

It  is  not  only  politically  that  things  are  moving  fast.  In  east  and 
west  there  is  now  universal  primary  education  ;  schools  are  being 
built  everywhere  at  an  astonishing  pace,  even  before  there  are  teachers 
for  them.  The  clamour  for  education  is  terrific.  The  conscientious¬ 
ness  of  schoolchildren  and  students  is  far  greater  than  in  our  own 
)  country.  They  do  not  yet  take  education  for  granted  ;  they  relish 
every  precious  moment  of  it. 

Industrialization  and  urbanization  are  also  growing  and  spreading 
rapidly.  For  some  decades  there  have  been  tin  mining  around  Jos 
and  coal  mining  around  Enugu.  But  the  advent  of  the  Shell  Company, 
Dutch  and  British,  the  vast  oil  prospecting  and  drilling  operations 
'  costing  millions  of  pounds,  the  huge  camps  of  African  labourers 
employed  in  all  this  throughout  large  areas  of  the  backward  swamps 
and  forests  of  the  Delta,  the  laying  of  an  oil  pipe-line  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  transformation  of  Port  Harcourt — all  this  is  new  and  recent. 

I  This  is  the  context  of  change  in  which  the  Church  has  to  witness. 

I  Political  responsibility,  educational  advancement,  the  industrial 
revolution  and  the  movement  from  rural  areas  to  towns,  all  came  about 
gradually  in  our  own  country  and  in  most  of  the  western  world.  In 
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Nigeria  they  have  come  about  suddenly  and  for  the  most  part  con-  ^  y( 
currently  (not  successively  as  with  us),  and  the  impact  is  immense  and  \  A 
the  necessary  adjustment  colossal.  If  therefore  the  Church,  which  in  ^ 
most  countries  is  a  conservative  institution,  is  slow  to  make  this  adjust-  r< 
ment  we  shall  hardly  be  surprised.  The  churches  in  Britain  some-  i  tl 
times  give  the  impression  that  they  are  living  in  a  world  of  the  past  b 
that  has  vanished  away.  For  this  reason  any  criticism  of  the  younger  *  tl 
churches  of  Africa  which  is  not  kindly  and  sympathetic  would  be  most  )  s 
unworthy;  we  have  not  had  their  difficulties.  With  this  important  s 

caveat  in  mind  we  can  consider  the  part  of  the  Church  in  all  this.  < 

5 

Realities  ^  , 

First  some  facts.  When  we  speak  of  the  Church  it  is  all  too  easy  i 
to  carry  over  into  Africa  all  that  the  word  implies  in  Britain,  leading  to  > 
untold  confusion.  Theologically,  of  course,  the  Church  is  the  same 
everywhere:  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ  in  a  particular  place.  But  j 
standards,  traditions,  organization,  influence,  spirituality,  the  relation  j 
of  the  Church  to  the  state  or  society,  vary  greatly  from  one  area  to  I, 
another.  It  is  here  that  differences  lie  and  facts  must  be  faced.  j* 
The  Anglican  Church  in  Eastern  Nigeria  is  celebrating  its  centenary  ) 
as  I  write  these  words.  Thus  it  enters  its  second  Christian  century  in 
the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  with  the  Russian  sputnik 
passing  many  times  over  Nigeria  whilst  I  was  there  and  since.  The 
achievements  of  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists  and  Presby¬ 
terians  have  been  notable.  Medicine  and  education  have  been  the 
gifts  of  the  Christian  missions,  Nigerians  recognize  this  and  they  > 
are  thankful.  Anglicans  have  made  more  progress  than  the  other  ^ 
Churches  in  training  and  supplying  an  indigenous  ministry.  There 
are  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  African  clergy  in  Eastern 
Nigeria  alone,  and,  of  their  four  bishops,  three  are  Nigerians. 

The  local  church  is  organized  on  the  pattern  of  a  special  kind  of 
three-tier  hierarchy ;  it  was  inevitable  at  first,  but  the  sooner  it  goes  ^ 
the  better.  At  the  lowest  level  there  is  the  church  agent,  as  he  is  I, 
called.  One  of  these  will  be  found  in  most  villages.  They  are  paid 
but  untrained  workers.  Many  of  them  began  this  work  shortly  after 
leaving  (primary)  school.  They  are  the  corner-stone  of  the  village 
church,  leading  the  services,  teaching,  preaching  and  the  rest.  There  | 
are  hundreds  of  these  men,  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not  t 
many  noble.  Imagine  a  village  church  in  England  ministered  by  a  i 
man  who  has  had  five  or  six  years  at  school  and  nothing  since — and  I 


you  have  the  village  church  in  Nigeria,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of 
Anglican  Africa.  The  second  tier  is  the  catechist.  He  may  have 
been  a  teacher  in  a  primary  school ;  he  will  have  had  two  or  (more 
recently)  three  years’  training  in  a  college.  Most  town  churches  have 
their  own  full-time  catechist  and  in  the  villages  there  may  be  one 
between  five.  In  a  very  exalted  position  above  all  this  is  the  pastor, 
the  top  tier,  with  perhaps  fifty  congregations  in  his  district  plus  all  the 
schools.  Little  wonder  then  that  he  is  chiefly  an  administrator  and 
superintendent,  itinerating  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  time,  doing 
office  work  for  much  of  the  rest,  chairing  committees,  managing 
schools,  seeing  that  church  property  is  repaired,  and  administering  the 
sacraments.  Every  pastor  will  have  been  a  catechist,  for  this  is  the 
only  way  into  the  Christian  ministry,  and  probably  a  school  teacher, 
but  before  his  ordination  he  will  have  had  three  further  years  of 
training  in  a  theological  college.  All  speak  and  read  English.  About 
half  of  them  have  cars.  They  are  reasonably  paid,  but,  like  others 
elsewhere,  they  are  not  without  ambition.  Likewise  every  church 
agent  wants  to  become  a  catechist,  and  every  catechist  a  pastor. 

On  any  showing  this  situation  is  not  satisfactory.  The  pastor’s 
status  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  too  high  and  too  low.  It  is  too  high 
to  be  heakhy  because  he  has  far  too  much  power  and  far  too  much 
administrative  responsibility,  which  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that 
very  often  he  likes  both  these  too  much.  But  this  is  not  the  true 
nature  of  the  pastoral  ministry  as  we  find  it  in  the  Anglican  tradition 
at  its  best  or  in  the  New  Testament.  In  other  respects  the  pastor’s 
status  is  too  low,  particularly  outside  the  Church  as  an  institution, 
because  his  educational  background  is  too  meagre  to  give  him  the 
right  kind  of  intellectual  standing  with  the  many  highly  educated 
professional  men  Nigeria  is  producing. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Region  there  is  no  Anglican  African 
clergyman  who  is  a  graduate  in  theology — or  in  anything  else  for  that 
matter.  One  or  two  have  taken  the  diploma  in  theology  of  London 
University.  As  yet  there  is  no  African  on  the  staff  of  the  theological 
college  at  Umuahia,  a  union  college  in  which  Anglicans,  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  combine.  Of  the  thirty-five  students  there  in  1957 
(twenty-seven  Anglican,  six  Methodist,  one  Church  of  Scotland,  one 
Basel  Mission)  only  two  have  School  Certificate.  Most  of  the 
ordinands  are  married  men  with  families,  in  the  late  thirties  and 
forties.  Some  Nigerian  clergy  come  to  this  country  for  a  year’s  post¬ 
ordination  training;  all  would  like  to  have  the  chance.  But  it  is  of 
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dubious  benefit  as  the  situation  is  so  utterly  different ;  they  might  gain  ||  ^ 
infinitely  more  by  going  to  the  Church  of  South  India.  A  1 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  a  paramount  Christian  responsibility  I  1 
to  Nigeria  is  to  do  our  utmost  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Christian  I 
ministry.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Nigeria's  supreme  need  is  * 
for  theologians.  Until  they  can  produce  their  own  they  must  rely  on  | 
ours,  but  even  so  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  | 

Turning  to  the  problems  and  concerns  of  personal  and  social  life,  t 
the  Church  in  Nigeria  has  great  responsibilities  and  peculiar  oppor-  | 
tunities,  and  both  are  related.  The  opportunities  arise  from  the  fact  ; 
that  almost  all  the  leaders  have  received  a  Christian  education  of 
some  kind  and  have  come  under  Christian  influence.  Nominally  [ 
most  of  them  are  Christians.  But  the  alarming  responsibilities  of  the  f 
Church  arise  from  the  fact  that  religion,  for  all  its  outward  show,  has  ' 
penetrated  far  too  slightly  beneath  the  surface.  This  applies  to  the  | 
mass  of  individuals  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  Someone  may  remark  | 
that  this  is  equally  true  of  contemporary  Britain  where  children  can 
be  found  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  Christmas  and  cannot  L 
recite  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  But  in  Nigeria  the  results  of  Christian  j 
inadequacy  are  more  far-reaching,  for  custom,  tradition,  culture, 
behaviour  and  general  assumptions  have  not  been  moulded  by  the 
Christian  gospel  for  centuries  as  in  our  own  country.  These  results 
may  be  seen  in  the  Church’s  main  concern  with  its  own  on-going  life 
and  its  relative  failure  to  prophesy  to  the  nation  about  bribery,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  injustice.  Nigeria  could  do  with  an  Amos.  Everyone 
wants  justice  for  himself  when  he  is  in  the  right,  but  a  social  conscience  ' 
which  is  equally  concerned  with  securing  justice  for  all  is  only  slowly  ] 
developing.  The  cost  of  litigation  over  land  disputes  can  ruin  the 
poor,  and  some  have  a  rough  deal. 

Similarly  in  personal  life — many  individuals  embrace  the  Christian 
faith  and  enter  the  Christian  Church  through  one  or  other  of  its  folds. 

But  despite  all  that  they  renounce  and  confess  and  promise  in  Holy 
Baptism — usually  with  complete  conscious  sincerity — the  old  lingers  , 
on  in  the  sub-conscious  and  often  forces  its  compelling  way  through  ■ 
in  times  of  crisis  and  decision.  The  nearest  comparison  that  comes  | 
to  mind  is  that  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  when  the  Canaanite  baals 
co-existed  with  the  Lord  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  they  were  incap-  1 
able  of  making  a  clear  choice  and  preferred  to  play  for  safety  by  |' 

acknowledging  both.  For  baal  read  juju  and  you  have  the  condition  ) 

of  many  Christians,  perhaps  most,  in  Nigeria,  though  it  is  more  often  j 
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unconscious  than  conscious.  “  How  long  will  you  go  limping  with 
two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  is  God,  follow  him;  but  if  Baal,  then 
follow  him.”  Thus  rang  Elijah’s  challenge. 

Nigeria  could  do  with  an  Elijah  in  its  Church,  for  there  are  many 
“limping”  Christians.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  limp  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  More  often  than  not  they  have  never  had 
sufficient  pastoral  care  or  instruction  and  they  may  never  have  been 
confronted  by  the  full  Gospel  with  its  message  that  Christ  is  Lord  of 
all,  far  above  all  principalities  and  powers,  and  that  He  is  a  Saviour  in 
any  situation,  having  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades.  Christian 
morality,  as  we  understand  it,  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  out  of  this 
kind  of  semi-Christian  faith,  with  the  fears  of  death  and  darkness 
lingering  on,  united  with  a  belief  in  the  power  of  juju  and  of  the 
medicine  man  and  of  spells  and  curses  and  the  evil  eye.  Until  Christ 
is  so  real  for  Nigerian  Christians  that  they  know  Him  as  Saviour  in 
the  depths  of  their  being,  and  until  they  are  so  committed  to  Him 
that  they  really  believe  that  no  one  can  pluck  them  from  His  hands, 
personal  morals  will  not  be  transformed  and  personal  witness  will 
not  be  convincing. 

Christians  in  the  West  still  have  responsibility  in  certain  ways  for 
Nigeria,  and  will  have  even  when  Nigeria  is  independent:  responsi¬ 
bility  to  pray,  to  understand,  to  help.  And  the  Church  in  Nigeria  has 
enviable  opportunities  for  influencing  the  people  and  leading  them  to 
Christ.  Sir  Francis  Ibiam,  President  of  the  Christian  Council  of 
Nigeria,  has  stated  that  some  ten  millions  of  Nigerians  are  Christians 
in  a  purely  nominal  sense.  The  attention  of  the  Church  needs  to  be 
directed  more  and  more  towards  the  evangelism  of  the  non-Christian 
two-thirds,  the  creation  of  a  Christian  public  opinion  on  social  and 
political  matters,  the  instructing  and  shepherding  of  the  faithful  through 
the  continuous  ministry  of  well-trained  pastors,  and  the  recruiting  of 
ordinands  from  secondary  schools  and  the  fine  University  College  at 
Ibadan.  In  other  words  the  Nigerian  Church  needs  the  inspiration 
of  all  that  World  Dominion  has  stood  for  in  the  matter  of  evangelism 
and  the  deepening  of  Christian  spiritual  life,  coupled  with  the  discipline 
and  stimulus  of  Frontier  thinking  on  great  contemporary  issues  such 
as  we  associate  with  the  Christian  News-Letter.  If  readers  of  this 
article  can  do  something  to  ensure  that  our  fellow-Christians  in  Nigeria 
do  not  lack  help  in  either  of  these  directions,  they  will  indeed  be  loving 
the  brethren  and  possibly  extending  the  Christian  frontier  further  than 
they  know. 
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We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Janet 
Lacey,  Director  of  Inter-Church  Aid  for 
the  British  Council  of  Churches,  for  these 
impressions  gathered  during  her  recent 
visit  to  Hong  Kong, 

In  1931  the  population  of  Hong  Kong 
was  849,751.  It  is  now  estimated  to  be 
three  million,  99  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
Chinese.  The  total  area  of  the  Colony 
is  391  square  miles  with  an  overall 
density  of  7,700  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  but  in  certain  places  there  are  2,000 
and  more  per  acre.  One  of  the  great 
dangers  in  the  squatter  areas  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  of  Hong  Kong  is  fire,  and  there 
have  been  many  during  the  past  seven 
years.  In  1953  a  catastrophic  fire 
rendered  60,000  people  homeless  on 
Christmas  night.  It  was  then  that  the 
Government  decided  to  make  a  titanic 
effort  to  house  the  homeless  and 
destitute. 

In  spite  of  the  overcrowding  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  major  epidemic 
is  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis  which 
is  the  most  serious  and  urgent  health 
problem.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  in  some  way  affected  by  tuberculosis. 
The  n^  for  more  hospitals  and  medical 
staff  is  very  great.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  Government  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  to  provide  more 
hospital  beds  in  order  to  relieve  the 
overcrowded  wards. 

In  the  face  of  such  poverty  and  over¬ 
crowding  the  personal  cleanliness  of 
most  of  the  people  is  remarkable.  Most 
of  the  needy  and  refugee  areas  have 
bed-spaces  and  not  bedrooms.  All 
Chinese  seem  to  wash  and  hang  out  all 
their  clothing  every  day,  making  the 
blocks  of  flats,  tenement  houses,  roof¬ 
tops  and  streets  seem  as  though  they 
are  permanently  decorated  for  some 
festival.  The  easy  smile  from  all,  the 
orderliness  of  the  children  and  the 
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cheerful  way  the  people  bear  their  | 
extreme  adversity  was,  to  me,  most  \ 
moving  and  salutary.  \ 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  non-  ■ 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Hong  t 
Kong,  with  an  approximate  member-  » 
ship  of  60,000.  There  are  59  denomi-  1 
nations  at  work  in  the  Colony,  the  1 
languages  used  being  Cantonese,  [ 
Mandarin,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Hakka,  and  I 
English.  The  British  churches  all  have  1 
inter-racial  congregations  and  all  the  [ 
churches  are  full  to  overflowing  every  i 
Sunday.  Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  I 

members  attend  regularly.  My  impres- 
sion  was  that  the  churches  in  the  main  I 
are  used  by  the  better-dressed  and  more 
intelligent  groups  of  the  community. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  seem  unable  to 
catch  the  imagination  of  the  mass  of 
industrial  workers.  New  converts  , 

appear  to  be  drawn  from  the  poor  and 
needy  who  seek  spiritual  as  well  as 
economic  security. 

I  detected  a  separateness  here  and 
there  which  is  put  down  to  the  self-  ’ 
containment  of  the  Chinese  people.  1. 
There  is  a  lack  among  many,  par-  ) 
ticularly  the  refugees,  of  a  sense  of 
“  belonging.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Hong  Kong-born  Chinese  feel  Hong 
Kong  is  their  home  and  want  it  to 
continue  to  be  so,  and  they  prefer  the 
British  to  stay,  b^use  it  would  seem 
to  make  their  future  more  secure.  | 
Although  some  influential  Chinese  are  I 
in  the  Government,  many  would  like  to  t 
have  more  say  in  their  local  and  [ 
domestic  affairs;  otherwise  they  are 
more  or  less  content,  and  they  will  stay  j 
on  in  Hong  Kong  even  if  China  liqui¬ 
dates  it  and  the  British  go.  | 

All  this  presents  a  different  political  I, 
challenge  from  other  places,  as  Hong 
Kong  is  surely  unique  in  the  East-West  i 
division  of  world  power.  The  people  J 
accept  a  benevolent,  generous  and  I 
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tolerant  but  outmoded  type  of  govern¬ 
ment  because  of  the  particular  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  The  workers  accept  low 
wages  and  a  very  low  standard  of 
living  with  more  or  less  equanimity. 
There  are  over  two  hundred  trade 
unions  divided  into  three  areas  of 
political  loyalty,  namely.  Canton, 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  respectively. 
Asian  as  well  as  Western  industrial 
organizations  are  investing  large  sums  of 
money  in  Hong  Kong.  They  are 
attracted  by  the  low  taxation,  cheap 
labour  and  commercial  possibilities. 

How  Long  Can  This  Last? 

The  minority  of  well-to-do  Chinese 
accept  the  status  quo  in  order  to  make 
as  much  money  as  possible  and  to 
embrace  more  easily  a  Western  way  of 
life  with  its  comforts  and  apparent 
security.  The  larger  number  of  middle- 
class  prefer  that  things  should  remain 
as  they  are  for  reasons  of  order  and 
security.  The  British  see  this  as  one  of 
the  remaining  and  legitimate  colonial 
bulwarks.  The  Americans,  equally 
colonial  in  the  modem  sense  because 
of  the  power  that  too  much  wealth 
brings,  see  it  as  a  political  no-man’s 
land  in  which  anti-Communism  can  be 
expressed  without  too  much  “  trumpet 
blowing” — but  also  as  the  one  place 
where  there  is  an  open  door  to  China 
with  opportunities  for  eventual  trading. 
Both  British  and  Americans  see  it  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  total  defence  pro¬ 
gramme  and  strategically  important  in 
the  cold  war. 

Many  think  that  this  situation  may 
go  on  at  any  rate  until  the  lease  on  the 
New  Territories  expires  forty  years 
hence,  but  the  possibility  should  not  be 
ruled  out  that  as  more  and  more  educa¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  proletariat  in  Hong 
Kong  the  local  political  situation  may 
change. 

There  should  be  a  radical  change  in 
the  training  of  Chinese  leaders  in  both 
secular  and  religious  organizations  so 
that  they  gradually  take  on  top  and 
independent  leadership  in  their  own 
right,  and  at  their  own  pace. 

The  Government  has  made  a  most 
courageous  and  magnificent  effort  to 
build  houses,  hospitals  and  schools. 
The  resettlement  blocks  house  300,000 


people  and  were  the  only  answer  to  an 
almost  insoluble  problem.  Several  more 
resettlement  blocks  are  in  the  process 
of  being  erected.  There  is  also  a  Hong 
Kong  housing  association  putting  up 
smaller  blocks,  and  the  Government  has 
helped  voluntary  agencies  to  build  even 
smaller  units.  All  admire  what  the 
Government  has  done  in  this  respect, 
although  the  Government  itself  is  fully 
aware  of  the  inadequacies  in  the  face  of 
such  appalling  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  social  workers 
and  others  should  take  this  political 
situation,  if  I  have  read  it  aright,  into 
their  long-term  consideration.  If  the 
world  comes  to  the  help  of  the  refugees 
with  large  financial  resources,  then  this 
is  the  time  to  plan  ahead.  It  may  be 
that  standards  of  living  could  be  heli^d 
by  encouraging  public  assistance,  sick 
benefits  and  pension  schemes.  The 
workers  will  never  strike  and  big  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  tolerate  increased  taxes. 
Foreign  money  would  cease  to  come  to 
Hong  Kong  and  unemployment  would 
be  very  great  if  the  labour  costs  were 
higher  than  they  are  now. 

The  Christian  Mission 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  more 
Christian  missionaries,  priests  and 
ministers,  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican 
and  Protestant,  in  such  a  small  area 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I 
heard  the  figure  of  2,000  mentioned. 
A  large  number  are  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries,  many  with  a  natural 
nostalgia  for  the  Old  China  and  a 
“  love  ”  of  their  Chinese  family.  It  is 
hard  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is  a  strangely 
altered  family.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
wishful  thinking  about  a  possible 
return  to  the  Interior.  They  have 
plunged  themselves  into  relief  work  with 
love  and  commendable  energy,  at  the 
same  time  helping  the  Chinese  Christ¬ 
ians  to  build  bigger  and  better  churches 
everywhere.  The  distribution  of 
necessary  food  and  clothing,  the  mini¬ 
stration  of  medical  and  other  welfare, 
inevitably  results  in  the  mixed  motiva¬ 
tion  that  ordinary  human  sinners  are 
prone  to,  particularly  when  trying  to 
balance  spiritual  pride  and  Christian 
humility. 

In  an  emergency  situation  such  as 
this,  all  motives  and  temptations  are 
sharpened  and  I  feel  that  in  Hong  Kong 
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Christian  workers  have  particularly 
difhcult  spiritual  decisions  to  make  in 
their  daily  work  and  I  am  acutely 
conscious  of  how  inadequate  I  would  be 


THE  CHURCH  IN 


The  first  all-African  Church  con¬ 
ference  was  recently  held  at  Ibadan, 
Nigeria,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Francis  Ibiam.  Some  200  members  and 
observers  attended  from  over  forty 
different  countries;  and  there  was  a 
refreshing  determination  to  speak  out 
frankly  on  the  problems  facing  Africa 
to-day.  As  Dr.  Alan  Paton  said  in  his 
paper  on  Church  and  State :  “  The 
people  of  Africa  are  on  the  march  into 
the  modem  age ;  and  the  Church  must 
march  with  them,  the  guardian,  not  of 
what  is  old,  but  of  what  is  timeless.” 

Referring  to  racial  segregation  and 
discrimination  in  Africa  he  warned 
especially  of  the  need  for  the  church  to 
take  an  independent  position.  “  On  the 
whole,”  he  said,  “  the  South  African 
churches  have  obeyed  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  racial  matters  rather  than  the 
Great  Commandments.  The  Church 
must  act  now  on  this  issue  because  in  the 
future  it  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
prevent  the  excesses  of  extreme 
nationalism  in  Africa. 

“The  Church  will  have  to  oppose, 
with  all  the  spiritual  authority  with 
which  it  is  clothed,  the  excesses  and 
cruelties  of  nationalism  in  its  worst 
manifestations  and  any  seeking  for 
revenge.” 

One  of  the  most  important  discus¬ 
sions  took  place  on  the  attitude  of 
Christianity  towards  African  customs, 
music,  and  dances.  Clearly  Western 
Christians  are  still  too  prone  to  con¬ 
sider  the  rich  heritage  of  African 
customs  as  “  ignorant  superstition,” 
and  seek  (as  all  too  often  in  Nigeria 
itself)  to  perpetuate  Victorian  archi¬ 
tecture  and  music  and  sixteenth  century 
prayer-books  in  the  African  churches. 
Nor  do  African  Christians  necessarily 
object  enough  to  this!  As  Professor 
Nketia  of  the  University  College  of 
Ghana  pointed  out,  the  first  mission¬ 
aries  knew  nothing  of  African  culture 
and  art,  and  the  anthropological  studies 


in  such  circumstances.  We  need  to  be  j 
consciously  together  in  prayer  as  well  | 
as  in  our  activity  for  those  in  need.  j 

Janet  Lacey.  f 
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made  in  recent  years  have  often  been 
completed  by  European  research 
workers  who  know  little  about  the 
Christian  faith.  Africa  desperately 
needs  men  who  are  both  adequately 
trained  in  such  studies  and  also  prac¬ 
tising  and  culturally  alive  Christians.  ^ 

The  conference  issued  a  special  j 
statement  on  Christian  citizenship  for  I 
the  guidance  of  church-members  repre¬ 
sented  at  Ibadan.  It  concluded: 

“The  Church  has  a  duty  to  bear 
witness  in  humility  to  its  understanding 
of  the  will  of  God  for  man  in  organized 
society.  For  this  reason  it  dare  not 
assume  a  passive  indifference  or  neutral 
attitude  towards  the  crucial  political  I 
and  social  issues  of  the  times.  It  must  ^ 
uphold  righteousness,  champion  the 
oppressed,  declare  the  soverei^ty  of 
God  over  all  creation,  including  the 
institutions  of  man. 

“  The  Church  has  a  duty  to  provide 
education  in  Christian  citizenship,  and 
should  encourage  its  members  to  meet 
together  to  consider  their  common 
Christian  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  > 
issues  of  government  in  Africa  in  this  I 
hour.  S 

“  The  Church  has  a  duty  to  give 
true  pastoral  care  to  those  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  called  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  their  country. .  .  . 

“  In  penitence  we  acknowledge  that  the 
image  of  God  within  the  Church  is 
marred  by  denominational  differences  i 

and  barriers  of  race  that  divide  the  | 
Body  of  Christ.  We  are  ashamed  that  j 
we  still  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  | 

resolution  of  the  Second  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Evanston  in  1954,  urging  all  churches  ' 

‘  to  renounce  all  forms  of  segregation  j 
or  discrimination,  and  to  work  for  their  I 
abolition  within  their  own  life,  and  i" 
within  society.’  We  propose  that  I 

December  10th  be  observed  each  year  ) 
as  a  Day  of  Prayer  and  Dedication.”  1 
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THE  ASSEGAI  SOCIETY 

Formed  in  mid-1956  as  the  result  of  The  Society  is  not  without  its  diffi- 
a  visit  to  Bristol  University  by  Father  culties;  for  though  there  are  many  in 


Trevor  Huddleston,  the  Assegai  Society 
has  taken  as  its  aim  the  stimulation  of 
the  interest  of  the  University  Union 
and  the  general  public  of  Bristol  in  the 
question  of  racial  segregation. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  existence  the 
Society  decided  to  launch  a  Scholarship 
Fund  which  would  enable  an  African 
native  student  to  study  in  the  Education 
Department  of  Bristol  University:  at 
that  time  it  was  thought  that  £400 
would  cover  the  cost.  That  amount 
was  raised  by  1957,  but  rising  travel 
and  maintenance  costs  and  the  addition 
of  a  one-month  course  at  Oxford  have 
left  a  substantial  deficit:  the  Society 
hopes  to  meet  this  partly  through  the 
“  Friends  of  Assegai  Society,”  formed 
on  1st  January  this  year,  and  partly  by 
rallies  in  the  summer  at  Bristol  Central 
Hall.  Three  hundred  people  attended 
last  year’s  public  rally,  despite  the  heat. 
Within  the  University  there  have  been 
a  number  of  open  meetings,  addressed 
by  guest-speakers. 

A  MULTI-RACIAL 
SOUTH 

An  African  correspondent  writes: 

The  Multi-Racial  Conference  held  in 
Johannesburg  in  December  last  year 
was  a  triumph  of  Christian  leadership: 
it  was  composed  of  over  300  men  and 
women,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  of 
all  colours,  and  from  all  walks  of  life, 
who  met  to  seek  a  solution  to  the 
frightening  colour  problem.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  senior  members  of  both  the 
Nationalist  and  the  United  Parties,  and 
also  the  leaders  of  the  South  African 
Bureau  of  Racial  Affairs  (the  body  of 
intellectual  apartheid  supporters)  felt 
themselves  unable  to  be  present  to  give 
their  views;  but  members  of  nearly 
every  other  organization  dedicated  to 
improving  race  relations  in  South 
Africa  came  in  their  personal  capacity 
to  discuss,  debate  and  plan. 

The  Multi-Racial  Conference  was  a 
direct  response  to  a  call  from  Bloem¬ 
fontein  where,  in  October,  1956,  African 


agreement  with  it  in  the  University,  few 
students  have  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  racial  situation  and  its  problems. 
At  the  present,  the  problem  of  running 
the  Scholarship  Scheme  leaves  little  time 
for  the  Committee  to  do  sufficient  study 
of  African  problems:  we  exp^t  that 
the  position  will  improve  during  the 
next  academic  year  when  more  active 
members  should  be  forthcoming.  Nor 
are  we  only  hindered  on  the  home 
front :  to  make  contact  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  Africa  is  difficult,  for 
the  South  African  Government  refuses 
to  re-admit  a  native  graduate  who  comes 
here  to  study  Education,  and  the 
number  of  graduates  from  the  High 
Commission  Territories  is  very  low. 

The  policy  of  the  Society  may  be 
summed  up  as — Don’t  discuss  the  racial 
problem  in  armchair  and  impersonal 
discussion,  but  do  something  to  help 
improve  it. 

Grenville  M.  Eden. 

CONFERENCE  IN 
AFRICA 

Leaders  of  all  shades  of  opinion  had 
met  together  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Interdenominational  African  Ministers’ 
Federation  (IDAMF)  to  discuss  the 
Tomlinson  Report,  the  blue-print  for 
apartheid.  At  Bloemfontein  the  report 
had  been  rejected  outright  as  impractical 
and  the  Multi-Racial  Conference 
worked  on  the  frank  assumption  that 
“  Separate  but  Equal  ”  was  not  only  a 
pipe-dream  but  also  the  policy  least 
likely  to  achieve  a  stable,  peaceful  and 
just  South  Africa. 

After  the  opening  devotions  and  the 
introductory  talk  by  the  President  of 
IDAMF,  the  Reverend  Z.  R.  Mahabane, 
the  first  act  of  the  Conference  was  to 
adopt  the  United  Nations’  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  Leaders  of  all  races, 
who  thus  accepted  as  their  fundamental 
aim  the  creation  in  South  Africa  of  a 
Common  Society,  then  delivered  papers 
on  what  Human  Relations,  Education, 
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Economic  Rights,  Responsibilities  of  knives.  The  weakness  of  the  Con- 
Religious  Communities,  Civil  Rights,  ference  was  that  it  gave  no  guide  as  to 
and  Political  Arrangements  should  be  the  practical  methods  of  achieving  the 
in  the  Common  Society.  After  the  goal  of  a  civilized  Conrunon  Society, 
reading  of  every  two  or  three  papers  the  This  was  realized,  and  a  standing  com- 
Conference  broke  up  into  small  com-  mittee  representative  of  all  shades  of 
mittees  to  discuss  their  implications.  opinion  expressed  at  the  Conference 

Even  more  important  than  the  adop-  was  set  up  to  try  to  implement  the 
tion  of  such  wise  and  Christian  reports  findings. 

were  the  endless  informal  discussions.  South  Africa  still  has  a  long  way  to 
not  necessarily  in  the  committee  rooms,  go,  as  the  aim  of  those  at  the  Con- 

but  over  tea  or  during  the  lunch-break,  ference  is,  of  course,  by  no  means 
The  friendliness  and  desire  of  everyone  endorsed  by  the  general  public.  Never- 
to  achieve  something  without  petty  theless,  by  coming  to  a  unanimous 
bickering  was  a  living  example  to  the  agreement  on  findings,  the  progressive 
rest  of  the  country  that  Black,  Brown,  forces  in  the  country  have  presented  a 
and  White  can  meet  together  amicably  united  front  for  the  future, 
without  resorting  to  revolvers  and  Francis  Wilson 

OUT  OF  THE  LONG  NIGHT  OF 
SEGREGATION 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  will  be  the  recipients  of  a  long  and 
struggle  last  year  against  segregation  on  desolate  night  of  bitterness,  and  their 
the  buses  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  chief  legacy  to  the  future  will  be  an 
was  the  emergence  of  the  Rev.  Martin  endless  reign  of  meaningless  chaos. 
Luther  King,  jnr.,  as  a  major  leader  of  'j'jjg  alternative  to  violence  is  the 
non-violent  resistance.  He  recently  method  of  non-violent  resistance.  This 
TOntributed  an  important  arUcle  to  the  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Christian  way  in 
Presbyterian  Outlook  of  Richmond,  solving  problems  of  human  relations. 
Vu-ginia,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  Several  basic  things  can  be  said  about 

reprinting  these  extracts  from  it:  non-violence  as  a  method  of  bringing 

The  crisis  has  been  precipitated  by  a  ^«er  racial  conditions, 

revolutionary  change  in  the  Negro’s  First,  this  is  not  a  method  of 

evaluation  of  his  nature  and  destiny,  cowardice  or  stagnant  passivity ;  it  does 

and  a  determination  to  achieve  freedom  resist.  The  non-violent  resister  is  just 
and  human  dignity.  This  determina-  opposed  to  the  evil  against  which  he 
lion  springs  from  the  same  deep  long-  is  protesting  as  the  person  who  uses 

ing  for  freedom  that  motivates  the  violence.  It  is  true  that  this  method  is 

oppressed  people  all  over  the  world. . .  passive,  in  the  sense  that  the  non- 

The  basic  question  which  confronts  us  violent  resister  is  not  aggressive  physi- 

is  this:  How  will  the  struggle  against  caHy  toward  his  opponent,  but  his  mind 

the  forces  of  injustice  be  waged?  and  emotions  are  always  active,  con- 

There  are  two  possible  answers.  One  stantly  seeking  to  persuade  the 

is  to  resort  to  the  all-too-prevalent  opponent  that  he  is  mistaken:  it  is 

method  of  physical  violence  and  corrod-  dynamically  agressive  spiritually, 

ing  hatred.  Violence  solves  no  social  A  second  basic  fact  about  this  method 
problem;  it  merely  creates  new  and  is  that  it  does  not  seek  to  defeat  or 

more  complicated  ones.  Occasionally  humiliate  the  opponent,  but  to  win 

violence  is  temporarily  successful,  but  his  friendship  and  understanding.  The 

never  permanently  so.  It  often  brings  non-violent  resister  must  often  voice  his 

temporary  victory  but  never  permanent  protest  through  non-co-operation  or 

peace.  If  the  American  Negro  and  other  boycotts,  but  he  realizes  that  non¬ 
victims  of  oppression  succumb  to  the  co-operation  and  boycotts  are  not  ends 

temptation  of  using  violence  in  the  within  themselves;  they  are  means  to 

struggle  for  justice,  unborn  generations  awaken  a  sense  of  moral  shame  within 
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the  opponent.  The  end  is  redemption 
and  reconciliation. 

The  aftermath  of  non-violence  is  the 
creation  of  the  beloved  community,  while 
the  aftermath  of  violence  is  tragic  bitter¬ 
ness. 

A  third  fact  that  characterizes  the 
method  of  non-violence  is  that  the 
attack  is  directed  to  forces  of  evil, 
rather  than  persons  caught  in  the 
forces.  It  is  evil  that  we  are  seeking  to 
defeat,  not  the  persons  victimized  with 
evil.  Those  of  us  who  struggle  against 
racial  injustice  must  come  to  see  that 
the  basic  tension  is  not  between  races. 
As  I  like  to  say  to  the  people  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama :  “  The  tension  in  this 
city  is  not  between  white  people  and 
Negro  people.  The  tension  is  at  bottom 
between  justice  and  injustice,  between 
the  forces  of  light  and  the  forces  of 
darkness.  And  if  there  is  a  victory  it 
will  be  a  victory,  not  merely  for  50,000 
negroes,  but  a  victory  for  justice  and 
the  forces  of  light.  We  are  out  to  defeat 
injustice  and  not  white  persons  who 
may  happen  to  be  unjust.” 

A  fourth  point  that  must  be  brought 
out  concerning  the  method  of  non¬ 
violence  is  that  this  method  not  only 
avoids  external  physical  violence,  but 
also  internal  violence  of  spirit.  At  the 
centre  of  non-violence  stands  the 
principle  of  love.  In  struggling  for 
human  dignity  the  oppressed  people  of 
the  world  must  not  succumb  to  the 
temptation  of  becoming  bitter  or  in¬ 


dulging  in  hate  campaigns.  To  retaliate 
with  hate  and  bitterness  would  do 
nothing  but  intensify  the  existence  of 
hate  in  our  world.  We  have  learned 
through  the  grim  realities  of  life  and 
history  that  hate  and  violence  solve 
nothing.  They  only  serve  to  push  us 
deeper  and  deej^r  into  the  mire. 
Violence  begets  violence;  hate  begets 
hate;  and  toughness  begets  a  greater 
toughness.  It  is  all  a  descending  spiral, 
and  the  end  is  destruction  for  every¬ 
body.  Along  the  way  of  life,  someone 
must  have  enough  sense  and  morality 
to  cut  off  the  chain  of  hate  by  projecting 
the  ethic  of  love  into  the  centre  of  our 
lives. 

In  speaking  of  love,  I  am  not  referring 
to  some  sentimental  and  affectionate 
emotion.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  urge 
men  to  love  their  oppressors  in  an 
affectionate  sense.  Love  in  this  con¬ 
nection  means  understanding — good¬ 
will  as  expressed  in  the  Greek  word 
agape.  This  means  nothing  sentimental 
or  basically  affectionate;  it  means 
understanding,  redeeming  goodwill  for 
all  men,  an  ever-owing  love  which  seeks 
nothing  in  return.  It  is  spontaneous, 
unmotivated,  groundless,  and  creative. 
It  is  the  love  of  God  operating  in  the 
human  heart.  When  we  rise  to  love  on 
the  agapd  level,  we  rise  to  the  position 
of  loving  the  person  who  does  the  evil 
deed,  while  hating  the  deed  that  the 
person  does. 

Martin  Luther  King 


PURITANISM  AND  SALESMANSHIP 


There  is  an  increasing  interest  in 
I  “  motivational  research  ”  in  this  coun- 

s  try,  and  in  the  implications  behind  such 

[  psychological  studies  of  consumer 

,  habits.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Motivational  and  Social  Research 
Centre  Ltd.,  36,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.l,  for  permission  to 
reprint  from  their  recent  pamphlet  on 
market  prospects  for  1958; 

I  There  is  every  indication  that  1958 
'  will  see  a  continuation  of  heavy  ex- 

I  penditure  on  building,  buying  and 

\  spending.  Manufacturers,  sales  execu¬ 

tives  and  salesmen  are  faced  by  the 
fundamental  question :  “  How  can  I 


carve  out  the  largest  possible  share  of 
the  market  for  my  own  product?” 

Motivational  studies  furnish  some 
of  the  basic  answers  to  this  question 
They  warn  us  that  people  aren’t  buying 
haphazardly.  However  much  money 
they  are  spending,  they  are  not  being 
merely  mesmerized  by  the  desire  to  own 
more  and  more  products.  Rather, 
spending  is  merely  a  material  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer’s  search  for  a 
well-defined  way  of  life  to-day. 

This  new  middle-class  is  developing 
needs,  ambitions  and  goals  which  are 
directly  reflected  in  the  list  of  products 
that  they  are  eager  to  acquire.  In  other 
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words,  people  are  buying  an  increasing 
number  of  products  and  services  not 
only  for  their  functional  usefulness  but 
much  more  because  these  products 
and  services  permit  them  to  put  into 
practice  an  emerging — even  if  un¬ 
formulated — new  philosophy  of  life. 

The  buying  patterns  of  1958  therefore 
are  being  determined  by  a  whole  chang¬ 
ing  cultural  atmosphere.  What  are  the 
main  manifestations  of  the  new  trend 
which  are  of  importance  to  business? . . . 

The  consumer  wants  to  enjoy  life. 
Many  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues  are 
waning.  Saving,  leading  a  puritanical 
life,  wishing  to  “  deserve  it  ”  before 
one  collects  a  reward  have  ceased  to 
be  typical  attitudes.  Here,  however,  we 
must  stop  for  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  Since  we  are  living  in  an  era  of 
transition,  moral  conflicts  between  new 
and  old  concepts  are  inevitable.  Even 
in  our  freely  spending  society  where 
many  among  us  no  longer  believe  that 
hard  work  and  savings  are  the  most 
desirable  things  in  life,  in  many  cases 
these  ideals  still  remain  the  sub¬ 
conscious  criteria  of  morality.  This  is 
a  psychological  fact  of  great  importance 
to  every  salesman. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  problem 
of  hire  purchase.  A  segment  of  our 
population  acquired  its  shopping 
morality  in  an  economy  of  scarcity 
where  many  people  spent  almost  all  of 
their  income  on  non-durable  consump¬ 
tion,  food,  rent,  utilities,  entertainment, 
clothing.  And  whereas  the  larger  part 
of  our  society,  and  especially  the 
younger  generation,  have  by  now 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  economy  of 
relative  abundance,  the  moral  die- 
hards  are  unable  to  take  this  jump. 
They  are  averse  to  acquiring  a  product 
which  is  not  sheer  “consumer  good,” 
but  carries  an  aura  of  “self-indulgence.” 

The  psychologically  correct  approach 
to  them  is  to  appeal  to  the  core  of  their 
resistance:  their  super-ego.  Such  an 
approach  in  practical  application  means 
preaching  the  morality  of  permanence. 
You  should  say,  in  effect:  “  We  know 
that  purchase  of  our  product  may  mean 
a  departure  in  your  shopping  habits. 
But  you  are  not  buying  something  which 
is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
With  this  product  you  are  obtaining  real 
lasting  value.” 

There  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 


cussion  of  the  fact  that  some  labour 
saving  devices  such  as  vacuum  cleaners 
and  washing  machines  rapidly  become 
“  must  ”  items,  to  be  purchased  as  soon 
as  possible,  while  others  such  as  the  j 
automatic  dish-washers,  home-driers  ! 
for  clothes,  mixers,  etc.,  remain  highly  i 
deferrable.  What  is  the  explanation?  | 

Again  we  face  a  moral  issue.  To  many  ^ 
it  is  morally  permissible  to  lift  the 
burden  of  drudgery,  but  it  is  not  > 
morally  permissible  to  shirk  reasonable 
effort.  The  very  fact  that  these  products 
are  desirable  makes  it  easier  for  the 
puritanical  consumer  to  defer  them,  for 
he  can  then  “  feel  good  ”  in  denying 
himself  their  pleasure. 

In  this  situation  advertising  and  i 
merchandising  can  do  two  things: 

(1)  Preach  the  morality  of  saving,  j 

The  advertisements  should  say  subtly 
something  like :  “  It  is  sinful  to  waste 
on  dirty  dishes  time  and  energy  which  i 
should  be  saved  for  your  children,  your 
husband  and  your  home.”  I 

(2)  Preach  the  morality  of  fullness  of  f 
life.  This  means  showing  that  the  new  I, 
way  does  more  than  make  life  easier, 
more  luxurious,  softer.  It  means  show¬ 
ing  that  the  new  way  offered  by  the  new 
product  leads  to  an  ultimate  enrichment 

of  life,  that  it  offers  the  possibility  of  t 
new  and  more  deeply  rewarding  kinds 
of  activity.  .  .  .For  example,  the  moral 
overtones  of  life  are  evident  in  those 
instances  where  the  consumer  post¬ 
pones  the  purchase  of  an  item  con-  ’ 
sidered  a  necessity  by  the  majority. 

We  have  found  that  car-buying  is 
still  often  connected  with  this  situation. 

The  morality  of  car  ownership  has  long 
since  been  decided  in  principle.  Yet  in 
many  cases  a  major  moral  decision  still 
remains :  “  Do  I  have  the  right  to  give 
up  an  expensive  piece  of  equipment  ^ 
which  still  performs  adequately  for  one  | 
I  would  like  better?”  Many  new  car  ' 
owners  behave  as  if  they  had  trans-  / 
gressed.  This  atmosphere  may  influence  | 
unfavourably  the  moral  decisions  of 
1958  would-be  buyers.  I 

Amidst  this  situation,  appeals  to  i 

desire  and  to  reason,  to  the  id  and  the  I 

ego  won’t  be  sufficient  to  reverse  the  1 

trend.  What  the  motor-car  industry 
needs  is  more  forceful  appals  to  the  » 
super-ego,  the  moral  censor  inherent  in  | 

every  consumer.  ( 
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PROSPECTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Africa  Digest  reports  that  “the 
University  College  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  which  has  seventy  students 
this  year,  has  received  140  new  applica¬ 
tions,  of  which  forty  are  from  Africans 
and  three  from  Indians.  About  thirty 
of  the  African  applications  are  exp^ted 
to  have  the  necessary  entrance  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

“At  present  there  are  eight  African 
students  (seven  men  and  one  girl)  and 
one  Indian  girl  student.  The  African 
girl  is  already  sharing  the  same  residence 
as  the  White  girls.  White  men  applying 
for  admission  to  the  university  have 
been  told  that  there  is  not  enough 
accommodation  for  all  of  them  in  the 
residence  now  occupied  exclusively  by 
White  students.  They  have  all  been 
asked,  privately,  if  they  would  object  to 
living  in  the  residence  occupied  by 
Africans.  Of  the  eighty  White  men  to 
whom  this  question  was  put,  only  two 
said  that  they  would  prefer  a  room  in 


the  European  residence.  Dr.  Walter 
Adams,  principal  of  the  university,  said 
that  when  the  mixed  residence  was 
established  next  year  the  White  and 
African  students  would,  of  course,  eat 
at  the  same  table.  There  is  multi¬ 
racialism  in  sport.  There  is  a  mixed 
hockey  team  and  next  year  there  will  be 
mixed  athletics  teams.” 

Such  developments  are  encouraging; 
but  it  is  depressing  to  find  that  even 
now,  out  of  a  population  of  some 
seven  million  black  Africans,  only  some 
thirty  can  be  found  with  suitable 
educational  qualifications  for  university 
entrance.  Perhaps  if  the  Federation  is 
prepared  to  spend  rather  more  on  the 
general  African  schools  system  (at  the 
moment  a  black  African  enjoys  about 
one-thirtieth  of  the  educational  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  white  African — his  future 
“  partner  ”)  the  numbers  may  grow 
rather  more  quickly  than  in  recent  years. 


CHRISTIAN  IMMIGRANTS 


Overseas  News,  the  magazine  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  recently  carried  an  article  from 
a  young  West  Indian  who  is  now  work¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  It  has  some  interest¬ 
ing  implications  for  church  members  in 
this  country. 

After  pointing  out  that  some  80  per 
cent,  of  West  Indians  are  at  least 
nominal  Christians,  the  writer  con¬ 
tinues:  “A  gateway  was  opened  for 
immigrants  to  England.  For  some  it 
was  an  ideal  opportunity  to  earn  some 
money  and  make  better  their  position 
socially;  but  to  the  majority  it  was  an 
opportunity  to  better  their  position 
financially  and  spiritually.  Spiritually, 
not  only  by  going  to  church  but  by 
being  able  to  learn  from  their  English 
brothers  how  to  live  with  other  people 
and  to  love  their  neighbours  as  them¬ 
selves. 

“  One  might  begin  to  wonder  why 
finance  should  be  linked  with  things 
spiritual,  but  to  a  West  Indian  more 
money  means  more  clothes,  and  he 
believes  that  when  a  man  goes  to 
worship  he  should  look  his  best.  It 
is  regarded  that  four  suits  (one  for  every 


Sunday  in  the  month)  is  essential,  and 
few  girls  like  to  wear  the  same  dress  at 
the  Eucharist  and  Sunday  School  or 
Evensong. 

“  Hundreds  started  to  prepare  for 
the  three  thousand  mile  voyage  to  the 
‘  Land  of  hope  and  glory.’  Among  the 
many  things  that  they  did,  and  believe 
me  this  was  quite  high  on  the  list  if  not 
the  first  item,  was  to  collect  their  Com¬ 
munion  cards  (each  communicant  has  a 
card  which  is  stamped  every  time  a 
Communion  is  made)  and  get  a  letter 
from  the  ‘  Reverend.’  Most  of  them 
about  two  or  three  days  before  they 
left  made  a  visit  to  the  confessional  and 
later  received  the  farewell  blessing.  This 
letter  from  the  parish  priest  was  an 
important  part  of  the  West  Indian 
Christians’  equipment.  From  the  first 
Sunday  they  arrived  in  England  it  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  where  they  had 
left  off  and  with  the  help  of  their 
Christian  English  brothers  and  sisters, 
add  that  small  bit  which  was  lacking  at 
home  which  prevented  them  from  not 
being  ‘  good  enough.’ 

“  Then  came  the  shock  of  our  recep¬ 
tion  in  Britain,  a  shock  which  I  am 
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sure  would  have  shaken  the  Pope  if  he 
were  a  West  Indian.  A  shock  which  will 
keep  the  West  Indies  shaking  for  years 
to  come.  A  shock  which  has  ‘  shoved  ’ 
those  who  were  not  church-goers 
farther  away  from  the  idea,  and  has  set 
those  who  were  church-goers  thinking 
. . .  asking  themselves  the  question  which 
anyone  else  in  the  same  position  would 
ask,  ‘  were  we  misled?  ’ 

“  There  are  some  of  us,  however,  who 
are  still  prepared  to  hold  on  to  the 
faith,  thank  God  for  that.  We  have  yet 
another  question  to  answer :  a  question 
which  all  Christian  English  people  are 
bound  to  join  us  in  answering,  too,  if 
we  ever  hope  to  present  a  reasonable 


world  to  God  when  His  Kingdom  comes.  ’ 
That  question  is  ‘  What  are  we  going  to  | 
do  about  it?  ’ .  .  .  ^ 

“  ‘  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  ’  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  right 
answer  to  this  vital  question.  We  have 
all  got  to  seek  God's  help  about  this 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  due  course  He  will 
help  us  to  produce  something  tangible  | 
suited  to  our  individual  circumstances  > 
and  opportunity.  There  is  one  thing,  | 
however,  I  would  like  to  suggest;  a  > 
West  Indian  likes  to  be  treated  and 
thought  of  just  the  same  as  any  other  i 
man  or  woman,  and  to  make  too  much 
of  him  is  worse  than  avoiding  him 
altogether.” 


UNITY  AND  THE  MISSIONS 


The  Seminaire  des  Cannes,  in  Paris, 
is  a  University  seminary,  whose  mem¬ 
bers,  drawn  from  parts  of  France  and 
from  a  number  of  other  countries, 
follow  the  courses  of  study  in 
philosophy  and  theology  at  the 
Institut  Catholique.  It  owes  its  name 
to  the  fact  that  its  buildings,  from 
1613  until  the  Revolution,  housed  a 
Carmelite  community. 

The  custom  has  grown  up  in  the 
seminary  of  holding  an  exhibition  each 
year  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity.  This  year,  since 
attention  has  recently  been  drawn  par¬ 
ticularly  to  African  missions  by  Pope 
Pius  Xll’s  encyclical,  Fidei  Donum, 
the  subject  chosen  was  “  Will  Africa 
be  united  in  Christ  or  divided  by 
Christians?  ”  Information  and  statis¬ 


tics  about  the  different  missionary 
societies.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  at 
work  in  Africa  were  on  show,  and 
special  displays  were  arranged,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  societies  con¬ 
cerned,  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  j 
French  evangelical  missions,  of  the  I, 
Anglican  communion  (CMS,  SPG  and  ' 
UMCA)  and  of  the  Orthodox 
churches. 

This  proved  to  be  a  particularly 
good  way  of  bringing  out  the  urgency 
of  ecumenical  work.  The  knowledge 
that  so  much  energy  and  good  will  is 
going  into  the  building  up  of  local 
churches  which  remain  separate  from  \ 
one  another  in  faith  and  communion,  i 
that  it  is  devoted,,  in  fact,  to  prolong-  I 
ing  the  history  of  our  divisions — this  ) 
can  hardly  leave  us  indifferent.  1 


OUD  POELGEEST 


Oud  Poelgeest,  the  famous  Dutch 
lay  training  centre  near  Leiden,  has 
planned  two  conferences  for  this  sum¬ 
mer  of  special  interest  to  British 
readers. 

The  first  is  their  annual  European 
Youth  Congress,  which  will  be  held 
from  July  24  to  August  4  next,  with 
the  theme;  ‘‘We  meet  from  South, 
East  and  West  ” — the  challenge  for 
Western  Christians  of  the  awakening 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  cost  for  the  conference  will  be 


approximately  £6.  Oud  Poelgeest  is 
also  holding  from  July  12  to  19  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  title;  ‘‘Europe  and 
America — Partners  yet  Strangers?”, 
a  meeting  for  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  students  which  will  ask  frank 
questions  about  each  others’  world.  i 

This  conference  will  cost  approxi-  | 

mately  £7  per  head.  } 

All  enquiries  should  be  made  direct  I 
to;  The  Secretary,  Kasteel  Oud  Poel-  • 
geest,  Oegstgeest,  Netherlands.  1 
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T.  E.  EASTERFIELD 

Mission  and 
Anthropology 
in  the  Solomons 

When  several  parties  have  to  work  together,  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
differ,  or  to  be  at  cross  purposes,  because  they  differ  fundamentally 
in  aim;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  their  differences  arise  because, 
although  their  aims  have  much  in  common,  they  differ  on  means  of 
attaining  them,  which  indeed  they  may  elevate  to  the  status  of  ends 
in  themselves.  Both  situations  can  easily  arise  where  a  colonial 
government,  a  Christian  mission,  and  an  indigenous  people  are  in 
contact.  An  extremely  interesting  case  of  such  differences,  both  on 
ends  and  on  means,  is  described  in  a  recent  paper,  “  Natural  Disaster 
and  Political  Crisis  in  a  Polynesian  Society,”  by  James  Spillius.* 
What  gives  especial  interest  to  this  case  is  that  a  further  party  was 
present,  Spillius  being  an  outsider  who,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
was  drawn  into  helping  both  the  colonial  government  and  the  Poly¬ 
nesians,  and  who.  in  addition,  was  by  training  and  temperament 
disposed  to  look  at  the  whole  pattern  of  relations  between  all  parties. 
Moreover,  the  natural  disaster  that  caused  him  to  be  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  the  people  he  was  studying  was  such  that  the  possibilities 
of  famine,  disorder,  discord,  misunderstanding,  and  intrigue  that  had 
been  latent  in  the  society  were  starkly  revealed. 

Spillius  described  how,  while  engaged  in  anthropological  field-work 
on  Tikopia,  in  the  British  Solomon  Islands,  he  found  himself  more 
and  more  personally  involved  in  helping  to  deal  with  the  local  crisis 
caused  by  devastation  of  the  local  food  supplies  by  two  successive 
hurricanes.  The  crisis  was  party  political ;  traditional  ways  of  dealing 
with  it  proved  ineffective  because  of  the  removal  of  some  of  the  local 
sanctions  against  anti-social  behaviour  by  either  the  government  or 
the  Anglican  mission,  while  the  crisis  was  made  more  serious  than 
any  previous  one  because  these  influences  had  also  destroyed 
customary  ways  of  limiting  population  growth.  Spillius  found  himself 

*  Human  Relations  X  (1957).  pp.  3-27  and  113-125. 
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evolving  into  an  interpreter  of  behaviour  and  attitudes  between  the  / 
Government  and  the  Polynesians.  Some  of  what  he  did  could  have  *  ( 

been  done  by  any  intelligent  and  honest  outsider  who  understood  and  I  l 
was  trusted  by  both  sides.  Often,  however,  his  professional  training  i 
as  an  anthropologist  gave  him  an  advantage  in  the  form  of  concepts  ! 
in  which  to  think  about  the  forms  and  the  machinery  of  both  the  | 
Government  and  the  local  culture,  and  a  keen  desire  to  understand  [ 
these  and  to  find  the  basic  reasons  for  what  happened,  even  when  it  ^ 
was  apparently  unreasonable.  It  so  happened  that  Spillius,  initially 
because  of  his  intended  field-work,  had  more  friends  among  the  pagan 
than  among  the  Christian  islanders.  Unfortunately  the  latter  con-  ’ 
tained  almost  the  only  people  who  could  speak  or  write  English.  In  I 
the  course  of  the  crisis,  the  mission  priest,  himself  a  Tikopian,  used 
the  fact  that  Christianity  was  the  white  man’s  religion  to  try  to  secure 
political  power  for  the  Christian  chiefs,  and  his  knowledge  of  English 
to  pass  on  libels  on  Spillius  to  the  government  representative. 

His  account  (which  I  have  deliberately  oversimplified  here),  shows 
features  of  general  interest.  The  Government  appears  as  an  honest, 
rather  detached  figure,  anxious  for  local  welfare  but  with  little  interest  j 
in  changing  the  established  order  of  things.  An  outside  party  (the  ' 
mission)  has  admirable  reasons  for  trying  to  change  that  order  but, 
in  its  enthusiasm,  is  too  little  troubled  with  thinking  out  what,  at  rock 
bottom,  it  is  trying  to  accomplish,  or  even  whether  the  means  it  ‘ 
uses  are  compatible  with  those  ends.  This  combination  is  common. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  desire  to  leave  the  local  people  “  innocent  ” 
or  “  unspoilt,”  or  even  “  not  to  give  them  ideas  above  their  station,”  ^ 
is  widespread,  however  much  changing  conditions  make  this  desire 
impossible.  Indeed,  trouble  can  arise  just  because  changes  made  in 
one  aspect  of  the  society  make  lack  of  change  elsewhere  incompatible. 

Thus  Gorer  (in  The  American  Character)  suggests  there  is  a  happier 
and  more  harmonious  situation  in  Texas  (where  there  is  no  nonsense 
about  all  men  being  equal,  coloured  people  and  Mexicans  being  ’ 
brought  up  as  being  of  inferior  status)  than  in  the  Deep  South  of  the 
U.S.A.  (where  coloured  people  are  taught  that  all  men  are  equal,  but 
equality  is  denied  in  the  way  they  are  treated).  Certain  former  Colonial 
Civil  Servants  from  West  Africa  have  suggested  to  me  that  formerly 
the  British  system  of  education  bred  up  a  generation  in  the  belief  that  | 
it  should  be  moving  rapidly  towards  self-government,  without  at  the  } 
same  time  training  it  in  the  administrative  skills  that  self-government 
would  make  necessary.  | 
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{  Examples  of  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  enthusiasts 
'  for  change  are  naturally  far  more  widespread.  The  feeling  that, 
because  one  has  a  good  thing  to  offer,  it  must  be  offered  in  a  parcel 
with  all  the  incidental  trappings  it  wears  in  its  home  country,  is  very 
I  widespread.  Honor  Tracy  (in  Kakemono)  describes  how,  in  their 
i  very  proper  desire  to  introduce  democratic  methods  and  welfare 
services  into  Japan,  the  Americans  insisted  that  social  security  should 
)  be  administered,  not  through  family  groups  (which  was  the  natural 
Japanese  way  of  doing  such  a  thing),  but  by  individual  contact  with 
a  local  official  (which  was  the  American  way).  It  requires  quite  a 
high  degree  of  sophistication  to  see  the  difference  between  the  end  in 
^  view  and  the  means  of  securing  it:  even  in  the  simple  case  where  all 
can  agree  that  one  should  show  appreciation  of  one’s  host’s  hospitality, 
yet  fail  to  understand  that  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  do  so  verbally 
or,  as  others  do,  with  a  resounding  belch. 

Such  failures  to  distinguish  between  principle  and  means  of 
application  are  particularly  likely  to  be  noticeable  in  the  missionary 
field,  for  two  quite  different  reasons.  First,  a  high  standard  of 
(  behaviour  and.  if  not  toleration,  at  least  love  and  understanding  of  his 

1  fellow  men  is  rightly  expected  of  the  exponent  of  Christianity. 

It  is  arguable  that  the  missionary  is  a  man  as  other  men,  as  liable 
to  faults  and  weaknesses  as  others,  so  that  to  expect  a  higher  standard 
of  him  is  unfair.  One  can  reasonably  say  against  this,  that  he  has 
gone  out  to  show  others  a  better  way,  and  even  if  his  creed  is  one 
of  faith  rather  than  of  works,  his  faith  will  be  a  poor  thing  if  it  does 
not  issue  in  works.  Whether  the  criticism  of  the  missionary  for  being 
I  no  more  charitable  or  understanding  or  tolerant  of  inessentials  than 
his  fellows  is  fair  or  not,  it  will  certainly  be  made. 

But,  secondly,  while  such  a  high  standard  is  expected  of  him,  he 
is  very  likely  to  be  less  able  than  other  men  to  live  up  to  it.  For  to 

I  be  able  to  stop  and  think  whether  what  one  is  doing  is  right,  whether 

j’  the  traditional  way  of  attaining  good  ends  is  the  only  one  or  whether 

\  what  has  traditionally  been  set  up  as  an  end  is  only  a  means;  whether 

there  may  not  be,  among  the  error  of  those  one  is  trying  to 
convert,  “  something  in  it  after  all  ”  (as  the  missionary  in  Stevenson’s 
fable  found) :  such  an  ability  appears  unlikely  to  go  with  the  burning 
i  faith  and  zeal  that  will  make  a  man  go  out  into  danger,  discomfort, 
/  or  even  low  pay  and  less  pension.  It  is  understandable  that  the  man 
\  who  is  convinced  that  he  is  right  and  that  he  has  a  unique  under- 

i  standing  of  God’s  will  is  the  one  who  is  most  likely  to  go  out  and 
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preach  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  It  is  therefore  understandable  that 
examples  can  be  multiplied  of  missionary  intolerance,  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  good  things  they  may  be  breaking  down  along 
with  the  bad.  For  example,  an  Aro  of  Eastern  Nigeria  described  to  my 
wife  how,  when  a  local  chief  embraced  Christianity,  he  was  expected 
to  put  all  his  wives  away  save  one;  but  it  was  thought  quite  unnecessary 
that  he  should  make  any  provision  for  the  loneliness  or  even  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  his  former  wives.  The  missionaries  stopped  all  native 
dancing,  whether  this  was  for  religion  (to  which  they  could  rightly 
object)  or  for  recreation.  And  the  custom  of  shaming  people 
who  had  offended  against  local  moral  standards  by  vigorous  and 
ribald  lampoons  they  dismissed  as  mere  bawdry,  though  in  fact  it  was 
one  of  the  strongest  sanctions  to  keep  behaviour  up  to  the  mark. 
Again,  in  the  name  of  decency,  many  peoples  have  been  forced  into 
the  wearing  of  ugly  and  unsuitable  clothes,  of  no  more  genuine  decency 
than  the  scantier  traditional  garments,  often  also  to  the  great  worsen 
ing  of  their  health.  C.  P.  Mountford  (in  Brown  Men  and  Red 
Sand)  describes  how  the  wearing  of  European  clothes  has  caused 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  death  rate  from  colds  and  pneumonia, 
since  the  clothes  will  not  dry  off  after  the  violent  showers  that  occur 
from  time  to  time.  On  Tikopia,  many  practices  limiting  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  stopped;  and  though  some  of  these,  such  as  infanticide, 
must  have  been  objected  to  by  the  Christians,  others,  such  as  limita¬ 
tion  of  marriages,  seem  to  have  been  ethically  neutral.  Moreover,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  find  reasons  for  these  practices,  and  to  try 
to  put  something  in  their  place. 

The  activities  of  Spillius  brought  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  the 
Tikopia  situation.  His  aim  was  first  to  understand  the  local  customs 
and  forms,  and  to  find  what  purpose  they  served;  and,  in  the  light  of 
this  understanding,  he  could  help  both  the  Government  and  the 
Tikopians  to  achieve  ends  that  basically  they  had  in  common,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  appeared  to  be  in  conflict  at  first  glance.  Possibly  he 
could  have  also  done  as  much  with  the  mission,  had  his  work  not 
led  him  originally  to  make  his  contacts  mostly  with  the  pagans,  so 
that  the  Christians  tended  to  shun  him  and,  later,  to  intrigue  against 
him.  Even  if  he  could  not,  understanding  by  the  mission  priest  could 
have  led  to  a  truer  demonstration  of  Christian  behaviour  and  values. 

Is  it  possible  for  those  who  seek  to  teach  Christianity  (or  any  other 
religion,  or  system  of  ethical  values)  to  stand  far  enough  outside  their 
own  habits  to  see  the  difference  between  the  essential  principle  and 


the  inessential  form?  Not  everybody  can  be  trained  as  an  anthro¬ 
pologist,  and  there  must  be  ways  of  getting  sufficient  insight  without 
going  so  far.  One  essential  is  probably  the  reading  of  such  works  as 
Patterns  of  Culture.  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa,  or  The  Hopi  Way, 
which  really  show  how  one  lives  and  thinks  in  other  cultures.  But 
whether  a  system  of  training  can  be  found  that  will  combine  such 
insight  with  the  urge  to  do  good  under  difficulties,  and  to  propagate 
one’s  views  in  the  knowledge  that  they  may  yet  be  proved  wrong, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Such  a  combination  may  be  possible  only  to  a 
person  with  unusually  high  intelligence  and  a  powerful  sense  of  values. 
We  cannot  know  this  until  we  have  tried,  and  the  attempt  should  be 
made. 


HENDRIK  KRAEMER 


Ancient  Religions 
in  the  Modern 
World 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss  for  this  summary  of 
an  Address  given  at  Dunford  College  on  “  The  Resurgence  of 
Ancient  Religions  in  the  Modern  World". 


What  is  this  famous  “  resurgence  ”  of  which  everybody  is  talking? 
We  owe  the  word  to  the  fact  that  English  has  a  large  number  of  words 
meaning  roughly  the  same  thing.  Try  translating  this  into  French 
and  you  are  at  once  in  difficulties.  For  if  you  talk  about  these 


religions  having  a  revival  or  a  renais¬ 
sance,  a  rebirth  or  renewal,  there  is 
nothing  new  about  it  at  all.  New 
movements  within  them  have  been  a 
feature  of  their  history,  even  of  their 
recent  history.  But  this  word  “re¬ 
surgence”  has  in  English  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  particular  phase 
through  which  they  are  passing  in  the 
post-war  world,  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  recovery  of  nationhood  by 


peoples  who  have  for  long  been 
colonial  subjects.  The  resurgence 
takes  different  forms  in  different  reli¬ 
gions. 

Take  first  Buddhism,  which  has  its 
chief  strongholds  in  Burma,  Ceylon 
and  Japan.  Buddhism  is  a  universal 
religion  in  the  sense  that  there  are  no 
barriers  to  prevent  persons  of  any 
race  or  colour  from  joining  it.  But 
the  only  real  Buddhists  are  the 
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monks.  They  alone  live  a  life  in  this 
world  of  a  kind  which  enables  them 
to  break  the  chain  of  continued  re¬ 
existence  and  to  escape  out  of  this 
world.  To-day  we  see  in  Burma  some¬ 
thing  new,  namely  men  who  are 
deeply  committed  religiously  to 
Buddhism  and  yet  stay  in  the  world, 
including  the  world  of  politics,  and 
who  deliberately  calculate  that  al¬ 
though  their  involvement  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world  will  cost  them  many 
existences,  yet  the  price  must  be 
paid.  Both  in  Burma  and  Ceylon  we 
witness  an  all-out  attempt  to  make 
the  newly  independent  states  Buddhist 
states.  We  see  in  Ceylon  the  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  of  the  monks  on  elec¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  last,  and  the 
determination  to  make  education  and 
the  whole  social  framework  thorough¬ 
ly  Buddhist.  Alongside  this  comes 
a  new  sense  of  a  world  mission  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  Buddhist  scrip¬ 
tures  are  being  revised  and  re-edited 
to  make  them  an  adequate  instru¬ 
ment  of  this  purpose.  In  Japan, 
Buddhism  suffered  grave  disabilities 
during  the  MacArthur  regime,  when 
monasteries  were  closed,  their  pro¬ 
perty  confiscated  and  their  inmates 
thrust  back  into  ordinary  life.  With 
the  return  of  power  to  Japanese  hands 
the  monasteries  are  once  more  re¬ 
stored  and  Buddhism  begins  to 
flourish.  The  great  appeal  of  Budd¬ 
hism  to  the  modern  mind  is  that  it 
makes  no  doctrinal  claims.  It  offers 
a  way  of  life  to  be  practised  and  an 
interpretation  of  the  world  which 
claims  no  historical  basis  and  is, 
therefore,  not  open  to  historical  dis¬ 
proof.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Buddhists  are  now  Westerners  and 
their  words  carry  weight  with  the 
whole  community. 

Probably  the  most  startling  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  field  of 
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ancient  religions  are  the  changes  in 
Hinduism.  Here  two  complementary 
and,  in  some  senses,  opposite  tenden¬ 
cies  are  at  work.  One  trend  is  to¬ 
wards  conservative  separation.  The 
Mahasabha,  which  represents  strict 
Hindu  orthodoxy,  even  extremism, 
aims  to  make  India  a  Hindu  state.  It 
continually  points  out  the  identity  of 
the  two  words  “  India  ”  and  “  Hindu.” 
The  main  bulwark  between  it  and  the 
fulfilment  of  its  aims  is  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Nehru  and  we  shall  see  re¬ 
markable  things  when,  sooner  or 
later,  he  passes  from  the  scene.  The 
other  trend  is  towards  universalism 
and  harmony.  The  legal  abolition  of 
the  caste  system  and  of  all  caste  pri¬ 
vileges  and  disabilities,  while,  of 
course,  it  is  not  yet  effective  through¬ 
out  the  land,  really  does  constitute  a 
radical  break  with  Hinduism’s  past. 
For  Hinduism  is  not  primarily  a 
philosophy  or  a  pantheon  but  a 
social  system.  No  other  religion  in  the 
world  demonstrates  a  closer  unity  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  culture.  Culture 
and  religion  are  one.  Hinduism  is  the 
form  of  society  bound  upon  men  in 
and  through  the  caste  system.  But 
what  is  left  of  Hinduism  may  yet 
prove  far  more  powerful  than  what 
is  being  destroyed.  Hindu  philo¬ 
sophy  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
worthy  of  comparison  with  any  in¬ 
tellectual  system  in  the  world  and,  on 
its  religious  side,  Hinduism  has 
shown  how  it  can  accept  reforming 
impulses  both  from  Christianity  and 
from  Islam.  The  Rama  Krishna 
Mission,  which  is  far  older  than  the 
present  “  resurgence,”  is  a  most 
powerful  missionary  instrument.  So 
long  as  caste  existed,  no  one  not  bom 
within  it  could  become  a  Hindu.  At 
a  stroke  this  barrier  to  conversion  has 
been  removed  and  Hinduism  can  now 
claim  to  be  a  universal  religion,  open 
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to  receive  converts.  Every  religious 
idea  that  ever  was  can  find  a  place  in 
Hinduism :  it  is  a  chameleon  on 
principle. 

Both  in  relation  to  Buddhism  and 
to  Hinduism,  the  western  orientalist 
has  played  a  remarkable  and  quite 
unconscious  part  in  the  present  re¬ 
surgence.  It  is  he  who  has  burrowed 
into  forgotten  and  even  untranslated 
books,  uncovered  monuments,  de¬ 
ciphered  memorials  and  tablets.  He 
first  restored  to  modem  Buddhists 
and  Hindus  a  forgotten  past,  of 
which  they  may  be  warrantably 
proud.  India  is  now  spending  large 
sums  on  archaeological  research  and 
this  is  all  a  part  of  the  religious-cul¬ 
tural  resurgence.  But  perhaps  most 
important  has  been  the  work  of 
orientalists  on  forgotten  Hindu  sacred 
books.  This  has  brought  to  light  re¬ 
ligious  insights  and  tenets,  far  more 
capable  of  becoming  the  foundations 
of  a  welfare  state  than  many  of  the 
better  known  passages,  with  their 
conformity  to  the  caste  system. 

Islam 

Lastly,  we  turn  to  Islam.  Here  also 
we  have  a  religion  identified  with  its 
culture:  but  the  culture  of  Islam  is 
in  origin  western  not  Asiatic.  The 
great  Arab  culture  of  the  Middle 
East,  from  which  such  learning 
flowed  to  Europe,  knew  Hellenism  and 
the  Greeks ;  its  humanism  is  funda¬ 
mentally  Greek.  The  bitter  tragedy 
of  the  Arab  world  to-day  is  that  this 
religion  and  culture  and  these  peoples 
have  never  known  anything  from  the 
West  but  insult,  attack  and  abuse.  One 
can  say  with  truth  that  the  Arab 
world  has  been  betrayed  by  the  West ; 
and  yet  it  is  still  not  altogether  too 
late  for  an  imderstanding  to  grow  be¬ 
tween  us  at  some  point. 


Islam  is,  and  for  centuries  has 
been,  divided.  The  Islam  of  Paki¬ 
stan  and  Indonesia  knows  little  of  the 
Arab  world  and  does  not  feel  itself 
a  part  of  this  Arab  world.  Of  course, 
they  do  feel  genuine  parts  of  the 
Islamic  world.  Islam  is  extending  its 
boundaries  vigorously,  especially  in 
Northern  Nigeria  where  the  growth  is 
not  only  a  spontaneous  one  but  is 
stimulated  from  Cairo.  Western 
Pakistan  is  eager  to  step  out  as  a 
modern  western  nation  and  willing  to 
accept  far-reaching  changes  and  to 
receive  help  from  Christians  in  bring¬ 
ing  those  changes  about.  But  within 
Islam  one  meets  a  point  of  religious 
crisis.  Many  would  adopt  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  an  eminent  Egyptian  scholar 
who  in  private  said:  “I  no  longer 
believe  in  the  religion  but,  if  anyone 
were  to  attack  the  Prophet  publicly, 
I  would  kill  him.”  Because  of  this  re¬ 
ligious  crisis  the  Islamic  conference  at 
Lahore  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  fierce  reaction  of  the  conservative 
group  to  any  suggestion  of  a  sort  of 
higher  criticism  of  the  Koran. 

The  West  lies  open  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  real  evangelizing  move¬ 
ment  by  these  ancient  religions.  Our 
own  Christianity  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  emergence  of  secularism.  Both 
have  their  home  in  the  West.  The 
weakness  of  Christianity  in  the  eyes 
of  many  western  contemporaries  is 
its  dogmatic  structure  and  its  inescap¬ 
able  dependence  on  certain  historic 
events.  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  in 
particular  have  no  such  incubus.  They 
are,  in  the  modem  situation,  growing 
closer  to  and  more  appreciative  of 
each  other  and  both  are  preparing  to 
seek  converts  outside  the  lands  to 
which  they  have  been  for  centuries 
mainly  confined.  Such  a  new  invasion 
of  Oriental  religion  will  mean  a  quite 
new  challenge  to  us. 
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The  Christian 
Approach  to  Islam 
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WORDS  are  only  important  when  they  are  understood,  and  no 
speaker  can  afford  to  neglect  this  fact.  In  the  field  of 
communication  lie  some  of  the  foremost  duties  of  the 
contemporary  Church.  It  is  proposed  here  to  illustrate  them  in  relation 
to  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  obdurate  of  realms — Islam.  The 
characteristic  forms  of  Muslim  apprehension,  or  contra-apprehension, 
of  the  Christian  Gospel,  make  exciting  demands  on  Christian  thought 
and  action. 

We  are  not  here  thinking  ultimately  of  merely  linguistic  or  literary 
problems,  serious  and  troublesome  as  these  can  be.  Nor  are  we 
ultimately  concerned  with  the  psychological  problem  of  an  ill-will  to 
understand,  or  a  will  to  misunderstand,  arising  from  emotional  or 
political  sources  of  antipathy  towards  the  messenger.  It  has  not  been 
noticeably  easier,  for  instance,  for  English  Christianity  to  witness  to 
Egyptian  Islam  since  Suez.  In  Pilate’s  case  there  was  an  impatience 
very  near  the  surface  arising  from  inter-racial  tension  (“Am  I  a 
Jew?”).  Men  in  these  days  are  less  and  less  disposed  to  take  seriously 
any  message  that  comes  from  outside  their  own  cultural  self-identity 
or  which  suggests  any  inadequacy  in  their  would-be  self-sufficiency. 
These  attitudes  are  more  and  more  a  liability  for  an  interpreting 
Church  that  remains  so  largely  identified,  in  the  minds  of  others, 
with  alien  faces,  legacies  and  memories.  These  sources  of  potential 
non-comprehension  of  the  Christ  deserve  a  study  in  themselves  and 
are  not  faced  here  because,  urgent  as  they  are,  they  remain  secondary 
to  the  mystery  at  the  heart,  the  religious  “  otherness  ”  which  condi¬ 
tions  the  terms  of  reception,  and  which  would  abide  were  there  no 
legacies  of  imperialism  and  no  fever  of  national  self-esteem. 

The  Muslim  has  a  deep-seated  misunderstanding  of  almost  all 
Christian  terms  and  concepts,  and,  because  of  his  confident  persistence 
in  his  own  interpretation,  he  mentally  and  automatically  mistranslates 
what  he  hears.  Preach  the  fact  of  Divine  revelation,  and  the  Muslim 
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instinctively  conceives  of  a  corpus  of  moral  and  didactic  messages, 
through  instrumental  prophets,  to  which  the  wide  variety  of  the  Bible 
as  history,  aspiration,  psalmody,  narrative  and  epistolary  corres¬ 
pondence,  does  not  conform.  Explain  the  fact  of  Divine  self-disclosure 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  Scriptural  terms  of  “  more  than  a 
prophet,”  “  the  Word  made  flesh,”  “  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,”  “  His  only  begotten  Son,”  and  the  Muslim  will  say  that  such 
things  cannot  be,  as  long  as  God  is  what  Allah  is.  Explain  either  the 
Sonship  of  Christ  to  God  or  men’s  forgiven  status  as  children  of  the 
Father :  the  Muslim  will  reject  the  teaching  as  incomprehensible. 

These  difficulties  are  even  found  where  it  might  be  supposed  that 
ignorance  and  illiteracy  have  ensured  a  non-theological  and  inarticu¬ 
late  brand  of  Muslim  allegiance.  Even  among  people  who  could  not 
articulate  theological  disapproval  of  Christian  faith,  there  goes  a 
seemingly  vigorous  instinct  to  counter  it.  Islam  can  be  amazingly 
absorbent  of  pagan  superstitions  without  jeopardising  its  basic 
Islamicity  yet  it  shows  a  steady  indisposition  even  to  entertain  the 
Christian  message.  The  reasons  for  this  need  to  be  patiently  sought. 
The  most  nominal  Muslim,  whose  Islamic  quality  may  go  no 
further  than  a  yearly  Ramadan  and  who  can  articulate  nothing  of 
Islamic  history  or  apology,  is  as  well  insulated  against  Christian  ideas 
as  many  a  pundit.  Illiteracy  may  well  complicate  our  problem;  it 
does  little  seemingly  to  solve  it. 

But  the  main  question  is  the  attitude  of  the  articulate  and  “  proper  ” 
Muslim  believer.  How,  for  example,  does  he  “take”  the  Cross? 
He  takes  it  in  company  with  an  explosive  Simon  Peter,  in  company 
with  Docetics  in  the  early  centuries,  in  company  with  all  who  down 
the  centuries  have  deplored  the  idea  of  the  Cross.  Islam  feels  that  it 
did  not  happen,  should  not  happen,  and  could  not  happen.  Jesus  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus  asked  the  two  dejected  disciples  the  question 
about  Good  Friday  that  clearly  expected  the  answer,  “  Yes.”  Islam, 
when  it  has  paused  to  work  this  out  and  asks  the  question,  instinctively 
expects  the  answer  “  No.”  “  Ought  the  Christ,  the  prophet,  ‘  the  word 
from  God  ’  to  suffer  these  things?  ”  “  No !  emphatically  No !  ”  In  the 
Muslim’s  view  the  Cross  is  the  last  thing  that  ought  to  have  happened, 
if  God  is  God  at  all,  in  any  sense  of  righteousness  and  power.  And 
since  God  is  God  alone,  most  mighty,  most  great,  unchallengeably 
Master  and  Lord,  without  match,  equal  or  superior,  it  cannot  be  that 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crucifying  of  His  “prophet,”  as  Christians 
suppose,  could  get  the  better  of  Him.  God’s  power  would  be  demon- 
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strably  incomplete  and  the  challenge  of  evil  unmastered.  For  God  i 

must  master  evil  in  terms  of  power,  not  of  suffering:  or  rather  in  1 

terms  of  the  power  that  does  not  have  to  suffer,  not  the  power  that  is  i 
at  work  when  suffering  wins.  '  < 

The  Church  Needs  to  Listen  I 


So  it  comes  about  that  the  central  affirmations  of  the  Christian’s 
Gospel  run  into  a  set  of  prepossessions  which  prevent  Muslims  from 
really  discovering  what  it  is  they  sharply  reject.  This  calls  for  a  con¬ 
stant  and  ever  creative  act  of  Christian  patience  in  fidelity  to  the 
entrusted  wealth  of  the  meanings  thus  disqualified  by  prejudice.  The 
Church  needs  to  “  listen  ”  its  way  into  the  consistent  feel  of  these 
prejudices,  and  to  explore  the  spiritual  insights  of  Islam  as  the  first 
step  to  the  salvaging  of  “  the  sense  of  the  Word.” 

Such  an  activity  is  far  from  hopeless.  There  are  aspects  of  Islamic  , 
reaction  to  Christianity,  which,  though  outwardly  adverse,  are  inwardly 
full  of  promise.  There  are,  it  may  be  said,  Islamic  reasons  for 
believing  in  the  Christ  of  Christianity.  “Ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  Me,”  is  one  of  those  tremendous  New  Testament  calls  which 
the  Muslim,  once  he  is  alert  to  the  implications  of  his  own  Islam  and 
the  unexamined  pre-judgements  of  his  contra-Christianity,  is  capable  , 
of  heeding.  Take  an  example.  There  is  in  the  Quran  a  constant  re¬ 
iteration  of  the  idea  of  “  signs  ”  from  God  in  the  realm  of  nature,  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  seasons,  the  mystery  of  rainfall  and  springs,  the 
marvel  of  oases,  the  wonder  of  sex,  the  sequence  of  day  and  night. 
All  these  are  “signs  for  those  who  discern.”  The  eternal,  in  other 
words,  is  bodied  in  the  temporal.  The  universe  has  a  sacramental 
quality :  there  is  intercourse  between  the  realm  of  the  Divine  and  the 
realm  of  the  human.  The  gulf  is  not  unbridged :  revelation  happens,  ’ 
God  communicates.  Why  not,  then,  a  bridging,  a  revealing,  a  telling, 
in  which  God  becomes  His  own  sign,  because  the  thing  to  be  signified 
is  so  urgent,  so  tremendous,  so  vital,  that  only  God  suffices?  Islam  is 
very  sure  that  there  are  many  things  for  which  only  God  is  enough, 
big  enough,  great  enough,  God  enough.  Will  it  not  then  take  God 
to  reveal  God?  If  God  is  revealing,  will  not  God  also  be  revealed? 

Is  not  the  Incarnation,  in  the  end,  only  the  ultimate  Sign,  the  sign 
that  takes  God — and  brings  Him? 

It  is  possible,  then,  to  express  the  very  heart  of  Christian  faith  about 
Christ  in  terms  that,  beginning  with  Islamic  premises,  succeed  in  sur¬ 
mounting  the  Islamic  dubiety  and  rescuing  the  Islamic  disavowal  from 
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d  its  own  timidity.  Admittedly,  to  do  this  outside,  in  the  world  of 

n  living  Muslims  with  all  their  communal  assurances  and  personal 

IS  '  involvements,  is  more  difficult  than  to  do  it  in  the  quietness  of  mutual, 
Christian  reflection.  But  we  shall  hardly  essay  the  first  save  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  second.  The  validity  of  the  Divine  Oneness,  Omnipo¬ 
tence  and  Transcendence,  which  the  Muslim  accepts,  can  be  seen  to  be, 
^  not  only  not  imperilled,  but  gloriously  demonstrated  in  the  Christian 
^  !  understanding  of  a  Divine  Self-disclosure  where  power  is  the  very 
i  impulse  of  humility,  God’s  humility,  the  context  of  Divinity  in  an 
g  omnipotent  relation  with  mankind. 

g  Or  another  example.  “  The  good  that  I  would  ”  is  St.  Paul’s  phrase 
g  for  that  obedience  to  God  which  the  law  of  God  demanded.  It  involved 
I  an  ideal  and  a  conformity  to  that  ideal  in  will  and  fact.  Much  the 
same  might  be  said  of  islam,  understood  as  an  inward  attitude  of 
g  human  will,  underlying  the  whole  phenomenon  of  mosque  and 

y  ■  Shariah :  islam  is  what  men  will  to  do  about  what  God  wills  to  require. 

j  It  is  their  submission:  it  is  His  pattern  for  their  submission, 
e  We  may  set  aside  for  the  moment  the  deep  questions  as  to  the 

\x  content  of  the  law,  so  understood,  and  its  divergences  from  the  content 

j  of  the  Christian  law.  That  is  a  vast  and  valid  issue.  But,  for  this 

e  argument,  there  is  the  common  idea  of  all  law,  the  idea  of 

a  norm  and  of  its  being  allowed  its  right  to  shape  things  by  the  men 
a  it  addresses.  Such,  in  real  measure,  Islam  is,  and  in  its  contemporary 

e  life  Muslim  thought  is  full  of  the  sense  that  such  conformity  is  often 

very  approximate,  very  imperfect,  very  compromised.  There  is  wide- 
r  spread  criticism  of  Muslims  in  the  name  of  Islam.  Too  often  the 

1  remedy  for  this  non-conformity,  this  recalcitrance,  is  thought  to  be 

e  political,  or  economic,  or  external.  But  it  is  susceptible  of  being  guided 

iinto  an  awareness  that  the  ultimate  remedy,  like  the  ultimate  diagnosis, 
must  be  personal.  Here  is  “  the  good,”  and  here  is  the  vocation  to 
1  ;  will  to  do  it.  And  here  also,  emphatically,  is  the  fact  that  “  I  do 

s  '  it  not.”  Thus  there  is  an  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  whole  relevance 

1,  of  Christ  to  the  remaking  of  human  nature.  In  this  realm  also,  Islam, 

i  honestly  and  wisely  studied,  offers  deep  and  hopeful  occasions  for  the 

}  ■  mediation  of  Christian  meanings. 

a  All  this,  of  course,  calls  for  a  multiplication  of  sensitive  and  sensible 

Christians.  It  means  a  growing  openness  to  Muslim  problems  and  a 
t  deepening  capacity  to  see  them,  problems  and  people,  in  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Hence  the  importance  of  Christian  study  of  Islam,  with  special 
a  reference  to  the  contemporary  situation.  And  hence  again  the  Study 
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Programme  in  Islam,  now  being  undertaken  from  Jerusalem,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Coimcil.  This  programme  is  itself 
a  part  of  a  wider  concern  for  the  intelligent  study  of  non-Christian  » 
faiths  that  is  producing  centres  of  study  across  the  world  of  Asia.  ^ 

This  realm  of  Christian  relationship  to  the  theologies  and  faiths  of  ■ 

men  is  truly  a  “  frontier  ”  of  our  contemporary  life.  There  is  no  ; 
more  serious  intellectual  issue  in  our  time  than  the  relation  between  ' 
religions  and  the  shape  of  Christian  obligation  to  other  faiths  of  men. 
The  Christian’s  care  that  other  men  may  know  Christ  is  the  heart  ; 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  truth. 


PHILIP  MAIRET 


The  Case  Against 
Believing 


Bertrand  Russell’s  Essays  on  Religion  and  Related  Subjects  *  is  a 
compilation  consisting  chiefly  of  a  selection  from  the  noble 
author’s  occasional  writings  of  the  last  thirty  years  which  have  had 
more  or  less  to  do  with  religion  or  ethics.  Their  collection  and  re-issue 
in  the  present  volume  by  Professor  Paul  Edwards  of  New  York  j 


University  is  a  work  of  anti-religious 
propaganda — a  pious  offering  of  im¬ 
piety,  as  it  were — inspired  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  survival,  if  not  actual 
increase,  of  church-going  in  the 
U.S.A.  (which  is  as  perplexing  as 
vexing  to  staunch  unbelievers)  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  homage  to  the 
great  mathematician  who,  in  his  ninth 
decade,  lends  the  cause  of  atheism 
itself  an  odour  of  venerability. 

One  can  to  some  degree  sympathize 
with  Professor  Edwards’  fears  that  a 
massive  return  to  religion  might  well 


mean  the  persecution  of  free  thought 
— especially  in  the  U.S.A.  where,  from 
historical  causes,  people  seem  particu¬ 
larly  liable  to  group-righteousness 
and  outbreaks  of  virulent  intoler¬ 
ance.  Bertrand  Russell’s  reasons  for 
sponsoring  the  volume  are  broadly 
similar.  The  generation  of  anti-reli¬ 
gious  rebels  to  which  he  belongs  have 
lived  to  see  a  movement  of  the  secu¬ 
lar  intelligence,  if  not  back  to  reli¬ 
gion,  at  least  away  from  the  positions 
represented  by  his  assertion  (p.  19) 
that  “  not  only  intellectually,  but  also 


*  This  is  the  sub-title  of  his  Why  I  am  not  a  Christian;  published  by  Geo.  Allen 
and  Unwin,  Ltd.  16s.  Od. 
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morally,  religion  is  pernicious.”  This, 
the  traditional  doctrine  handed  down 
from  the  utilitarians  and  idealist 
atheists  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  has  palpably  lost  some  of  its 
grip  on  the  intelligentsia  in  recent 
years.  Communism,  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  psychology  from  another, 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  a  purely 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  life  a 
good  deal  less  attractive  and  less  con¬ 
vincing.  Russell  probably  thought  the 
republication  of  these  essays  might 
stop  the  rot  and  stimulate  the  droop¬ 
ing  faith  in  disbelief. 

If  so,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  have 
the  intended  effect.  Articles  which 
were  excellent  journalism  when  they 
were  written  seldom  look  so  well  in 
a  book  published  a  good  many  years 
later.  Two  of  these  pieces,  which 
reflect  “  progressive  ”  opinions  upon 
sex  ethics  and  eugenics  in  the  early 
thirties,  seem  out-of-date  to-day,  when 
a  lot  more  thinking  has  been  done 
upon  their  subject-matter.  Most  of 
the  other  pieces,  too,  abound  with 
bright  observations  such  as  these — 
“  Broadly  speaking,  Protestants  like 
to  be  good  and  have  invented  theology 
in  order  to  keep  themselves  so, 
whereas  Catholics  like  to  be  bad  and 
have  invented  theology  in  order  to 
keep  their  neighbours  good.”  Or 
this — “The  whole  conception  of  God 
is  a  conception  derived  from  the 
ancient  Oriental  despotisms.”  Rus¬ 
sell  raps  out  vast  generalizations  like 
those  twenty  to  the  dozen,  and  in  the 
contemporary  controversies  that  pro¬ 
voked  them  they  were  often  amusing 
enough,  but  you  can  hardly  reprint 
that  kind  of  thing  without  exposing  it 
for  the  rubbish  it  is. 

He  has  always,  of  comse,  his  per¬ 
fectly  urbane  manner,  and  his 
pleasant  lack  of  solemnity.  He  is 


determined,  with  an  epicurean  stoic¬ 
ism,  to  enjoy  life  to  the  end  in  a  uni¬ 
verse  which,  as  a  philosopher,  he  finds 
completely  bleak  and  meaningless, 
totally  indifferent  and  irrelevant  to 
the  existence  of  the  human  spirit  .  .  . 
“When  I  die  I  shall  rot,  and  nothing 
of  my  ego  will  survive  ...  I  love  life. 
But  I  should  scorn  to  shiver  with  ter¬ 
ror  at  the  thought  of  annihilation. 
Happiness  is  none  the  less  true  hap¬ 
piness  because  it  must  come  to  an 
end.”  He  was  always  like  this.  I  re¬ 
member  my  old  chief  A.  R.  Orage, 
over  forty  years  ago,  comparing  Ber¬ 
trand  Russell's  writing  to  the  song  of 
“  a  cricket  chirping  on  a  dissolving 
iceberg.” 

Yet  he  admits,  although  only  as  if 
by  accident,  deep  indebtedness  to  the 
religious  education  he  wants  to 
abolish.  “  I  was  myself  educated  as 
a  Protestant  ”  .  .  ,  “  Thou  shall  not 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil”  .  .  . 

“  I  am  conscious  to  this  day  that  this 
text  influences  me  in  my  most  serious 
actions.”  Indeed,  the  great  value  of 
Russell  is  that  he  so  vividly  exempli¬ 
fies  the  insufficiency  of  the  purely 
analytical  intelligence  upon  which  he 
professes  to  rely.  I  say  “  professes  ” 
because  it  is  evident  that  he  lives  by  a 
faith  in  the  values  derived  from  his 
aristocratic,  liberal,  Protestant  up¬ 
bringing  which  has  become  second 
nature.  Logic  and  mathematics  are 
the  games  he  plays  and  of  which  he 
is  a  great  master.  But  when  he  dons 
the  gown  of  the  philosopher,  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  life-values  and 
those  of  the  games  have  to  be  covered 
up  somehow — as  they  are  by  the  wit 
and  elegance  of  a  literary  artifice 
which  is  also  consummate  in  its  way. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
Russell’s  atheistic  position  were  well 
displayed  in  his  debate  with  Father 
Ccplestone  on  The  Existence  of 
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God.  This,  which  took  place  in  a 
broadcast  in  1948,  is  included  here  and 
is  the  most  instructive  portion  of  the 
book.  In  the  first  part  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  which  is  about  the  difference 
between  necessary  and  contingent  be¬ 
ing,  Russell  successfully  avoids  having 
to  admit  anything  that  points  in  a 
theistic  direction.  For  after  all,  every 
intellectual  proof  for  the  existence  of 
God  presupposes  the  validity  of  some 
intuition,  and  as  Russell  has,  or  be¬ 
lieves  he  has,  a  logic  from  which  any 
intuitive  basis  at  all  is  excluded  as 
unnecessary,  he  has  little  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  negative  position.  But 
later,  when  it  comes  to  the  moral 
argument,  he  does  not  do  nearly  so 

JOHN  STOTT 

Lessons  for  Laymen 

IT  is  my  firm  and  growing  conviction  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  palled  into  the  ministry  must  take  more  seriously  not  only 
the  teaching,  but  the  training,  of  the  laity.  It  is  not  merely  an 
instructed  laity  that  the  Church  needs,  but  a  laity  that  is  both  active 
and  effective  in  the  Church’s  work.  Ephesians  4 :  12  is  our  Scriptural 
mandate  for  this  task.  The  ascended  Christ  appointed  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers  in  His  Church  for  two  ’ 
purposes.  The  ultimate  purpose  was  the  building  up  of  His  body, 
and  the  immediate  purpose  “  the  equipment  of  the  Saints  for  the 
work  of  ministry.”  The  work  of  ministry  belongs  therefore  to  the 
whole  Church.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  each  layman  is  a  minister. 

But  for  this  work  of  ministry  the  saints  need  to  be  equipped  or  trained. 

The  need  for  such  training  to-day  is  self  evident.  It  is  not  only 
right,  because  Biblical,  but  expedient,  because  a  strategic  necessity. 

If  a  church  is  to  make  any  great  impact  on  the  parish  or  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  which  it  is  situated,  its  total  membership  must  be  mobilized. 

“  Come  to  church  ”  is  still  a  necessary  invitation  to  the  unchurched, 
but  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  church  going  out  with  its  gospel 


well.  Confronted  by  Fr.  Coplestone’s  h 
contention  that  God  is  a  necessary 
presupposition  to  any  belief  in  moral  . 
obligation,  Russell  first  tries  to  ^  ^ 

account  for  the  sense  of  moral  obliga-  0 
tion  on  the  analogy  of  intuition  (the 
sense  of  colour);  then  he  falls  back  '  ^ 

upon  the  calculus  of  consequences ;  ^ 

then  upon  Pavlovism ;  and  finally 
makes  a  complex  statement  which  ^ 
amounts  to  a  denial  that  there  is  any  ( 
validity  in  moral  obligation — in  i  1 

which,  of  course,  he  nevertheless  be-  I  ^ 

lieves,  willy-nilly.  Most  of  his  social-  I 
philosophical  writing  would  be 
meaningless  if  he  did  not.  ' 

Philip  Mairet. 
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into  the  homes  and  hostels,  the  pubs  and  clubs,  the  offices,  shops  and 
factories,  the  schools  and  hospitals,  where  the  unchurched  congregate. 
If  such  excursions  are  to  be  made  on  any  appreciable  scale,  an  army 
of  trained  workers  will  have  to  be  recruited. 

The  ideal  then,  is  clear:  every  church  member  an  active  agent  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  The  congregation  should  understand 
that  the  privilege  of  worship  in  the  church  carries  with  it  the  duty  of 
witness  in  the  parish — the  teaching  of  the  young,  the  care  of  the 
elderly,  the  visiting  of  the  sick,  the  reaching  of  the  unconverted,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  newly  converted.  All  this  involves  a  spiritual 
ministry  to  people,  for  which  some  training  is  indispensable. 

The  question  is  what  method  of  training  should  be  adopted  ?  I 
cannot  presume  to  speak  for  rural  areas  where  congregations  are  likely 
to  be  smaller  and  more  constant.  But  in  urban  districts,  where  the 
population  is  greater  and  more  moving,  an  annual  basic  training 
course  has  much  to  commend  it.  If  new  members  are  regularly  being 
added  to  the  church,  both  by  conversions  and  by  recent  arrivals  in  the 
area,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  facilities  for  training  every  year. 
Moreover,  the  Training  School  will  then  become  known  and  accepted 
in  the  church,  until  even  the  most  diffident  members  may  be  encouraged 
to  enrol  in  it.  The  syllabus  of  instruction  will  vary  according  to  local 
circumstances,  but  if  it  is  to  be  balanced,  some  attention  will  need  to 
be  given  to  the  theology  of  the  gospel,  the  personal  life  of  the  Christian 
worker,  and  the  “  techniques  ”  of  evangelism. 

Everything  should  be  done  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
training.  The  lectures  are  not  a  pleasant  pastime  for  the  idle,  but 
serious  “  evening  classes  ”  for  the  Christian  who  wants  to  equip  him¬ 
self  for  his  sacred  responsibilities.  Note-taking  will  be  encouraged; 
regular  attendance  required,  and  an  examination  set.  In  our  case, 
the  Diocesan  or  Suffragan  Bishop  has  been  good  enough  to  come 
each  year  at  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteen-week  course  to  commission 
all  successful  candidates.  They  are  then  given  a  certificate,  and  receive 
the  status  of  “  Commissioned  Worker.”  In  a  personal  interview  with 
each  before  the  Commissioning  a  decision  is  taken  as  to  what  precise 
service  they  will  undertake.  This  means  either  house  to  house  visiting 
(breaking  new  ground  in  pairs),  old  people’s  welfare  visiting  (befriend¬ 
ing  one  or  two  old  age  pensioners),  teaching  in  Sunday  School  or  Bible 
Class,  helping  in  a  special  Family  Service  (for  children  with  their 
parents),  or  acting  as  counsellor  or  “  Nursery  ”  class  leader  in  the 
follow-up  of  the  newly  converted. 
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The  Annual  Training  School,  although  it  covers  a  fairly  wide  ground, 
is  basic  and  rudimentary.  Further  training  is  needed,  both  general 
and  specialized. 

General  training.  All  Commissioned  Workers  are  expected  to 
attend  the  quarterly  meetings  arranged  for  them,  at  which  talks  are 
given  by  acknowledged  experts  on  some  Biblical  doctrine,  some 
pastoral  subject  (personal  evangelism,  visiting,  and  so  on),  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem.  These  quarterly  meetings  are  valuable  times  of 
intellectual  stimulation,  instruction  and  fellowship.  More  recently 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  Training  School  what  may 
be  thought  of  as  two  annual  appendices.  The  first  ancillary  course  is 
entitled  an  Introduction  to  the  Bible  and  is  designed  to  help  Com¬ 
missioned  Workers  to  make  their  study  of  it  more  fruitful  and  their 
use  of  it  more  effective.  In  this  series  the  subjects  include  the  authority 
and  purpose  of  the  Bible,  its  interpretation,  its  geographical,  social  and 
historical  background,  its  contents  (Old  Testament  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment),  and  its  use.  The  second  appendix  to  the  Training  School 
(given  some  months  later)  is  a  course  on  Personal  Evangelism.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  every  Christian,  quite  apart  from  any  official  task 
he  may  be  given  by  the  church,  should  be  a  witness  to  Christ.  That 
is  to  say,  he  should  be  seeking,  courteously  but  definitely,  in  his 
home  and  at  his  job,  among  his  relatives,  workmates  and  friends,  to 
win  others  for  Christ.  This  course  is  intended  to  help  people  in  this 
quiet,  continuous  ministry.  Talks  are  given  on  motives  and  methods, 
the  way  of  salvation,  some  common  objections,  some  special  problems, 
the  next  steps,  the  stuck  Christian,  and  secrets  of  success. 

Specialized  training.  Since  Commissioned  Workers  are  all 
allotted  different  tasks,  further  specialized  training  is  needed  for  some 
of  them.  Four  examples  may  be  given. 

(i)  Teaching.  Most  churches  nowadays  are  giving  serious  attention 
to  the  training  of  teachers  for  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class.  The 
day  is  passing  when  any  willing  volunteer  will  do,  however  unqualified. 
Superintendents  now  arrange  regular  teachers’  preparation  classes  and 
try  to  give  each  class  an  assistant,  who  can  understudy  the  teacher. 
Further,  various  interdenominational  societies  like  the  Children’s 
Special  Service  Mission,  organize  week-end  training  conferences  for 
teachers,  while  in  the  Church  of  England  there  are  normally  diocesan 
advisers  on  Sunday  Schools  and  some  central  courses  of  instruction. 
The  same  is  true  of  club  leadership. 
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(ii)  Visiting.  There  is  a  real  danger  lest  the  visitors  replace  Sunday 
School  teachers  as  the  Cinderellas  of  commissioned  service.  Visiting, 
like  teaching,  has  its  techniques  to  be  studied  and  learned.  Perhaps 

I  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  practice  and  by  group  discussion.  The 
parish  is  divided  into  districts,  each  with  its  own  superintendent  and 
team  of  visitors.  House  to  house  visiting  is  done  in  pairs,  and  when  a 
fresh  batch  of  workers  has  been  commissioned,  the  new  visitors  are 
paired  with  the  more  experienced,  so  that  they  quickly  learn  the  ropes 
^  and  gain  confidence.  Each  visitors’  team  meets  with  its  District 
Superintendent  monthly  for  prayer  and  planning.  Reports  are  made, 
problems  discussed  and  advice  given. 

(iii)  Counselling  If  regular  evangelistic  services  are  held  in  church 
(“  Guest  Services  ”),  to  which  members  of  the  congregation  bring  their 
uncommitted  friends,  and  if  some  opportunity  is  given  for  public 
confession  and  faith,  a  carefully  planned  scheme  will  be  necessary  for 
the  follow-up  of  converts.  Counsellors  may  be  used  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  service  to  help  those  who  come  forward,  and  “  Nursery 
Classes  ”  (informal  groups  which  meet  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer) 
will  be  needed  into  which  beginners  may  be  drafted.  There  is  no 

j  reason  why  Nursery  Class  leaders  and  helpers  should  not  be  laymen, 
but  they  and  the  counsellors  will  need  some  special  training.  We  tend 
I  to  select  such  people  from  the  ranks  of  the  more  experienced  Com- 
I  missioned  Workers,  and  all  counsellors  meet  monthly  just  before  the 
I  Guest  Service,  for  prayer  and  mutual  edification.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  train  a  Nursery  Class  leader  is  by  making  him  or  her  an 
I  assistant  leader,  so  as  to  serve  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  Ideally  every 
Nursery  Class  should  have  a  team  of  three  or  four  workers — the 
»  leader,  the  assistant,  the  “  godparent  ”  (who  chases  up  defaulters)  and 
j  the  librarian.  In  this  way  they  can  share  the  responsibilities  of  the 
I  class,  and  encourage  and  help  each  other.  An  ordained  member  of 
the  staff  visits  and  takes  each  class  periodically,  and  can  often  help 
the  leader  by  himself  demonstrating  the  principles  of  Nursery  Class 
leadership. 

(iv)  Speaking.  There  is  a  great  dearth  of  acceptable  lay  speakers 
for  the  innumerable  clubs,  meetings,  fellowships  and  classes  which 
exist  to-day  not  only  in  churches  but  also  in  factories,  offices,  shops, 
hospitals  and  schools.  Commissioned  Workers  who  show  some 
aptitude  for  this  ministry  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  training 
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in  it.  “  Leadership  classes  ”  can  be  arranged  occasionally  for  a  group  '  E 
of  such  people.  Many  useful  subjects  can  be  included  in  such  a 
special  course,  including  how  to  organize  and  chair  a  meeting,  how  to  i 
lead  a  Bible  discussion,  and  how  to  give  a  testimony.  But  the  main 
emphasis  will  be  on  how  to  prepare  and  give  an  address.  After  some  ^ 
theoretical  instruction,  we  have  several  practical  sessions.  One  or  i 
two  members  of  the  class  prepare  and  deliver  a  brief  message  to  the  j 
rest.  These  are  recorded  on  tape.  Afterwards  the  talk  is  freely  and  '  P 
frankly  discussed  by  the  class,  and  later  the  speaker  can  listen  to  the  i  ^ 
tape.  I  p 

If  there  are  a  number  of  young  people  in  the  congregation,  at  the  !  a 
threshold  of  their  lives,  some  help  must  be  given  to  them  in  discover-  *  * 

ing  their  vocation,  and  some  opportunity  provided  for  an  open-  ^ 
minded  consideration  of  so-called  “  full-time  service.”  Believing  that  v 
young  people  should  be  challenged  in  these  critical  days  to  think  ,  v 
seriously  about  the  urgent  need  for  labourers  in  the  harvest,  we  founded  1  ‘ 
some  years  ago  a  “  Philadelphian  Fellowship.”  Two  open  meetings  ,  | 

are  held  each  year  in  which  an  address  is  given  on  the  ordained  j  j 
ministry,  lay  readership,  women’s  church  work,  divine  guidance  or  i 
some  similar  topic.  Membership  is,  however,  restricted  to  those  ^ 
who  can  sign  the  following  statement :  ,  ' 

After  careful  consideration  and  definite  prayer  I  desire  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphian  Fellowship.  In  doing  so  I  commit  myself: 

1 .  To  seek  God’s  will  for  my  future ; 

2.  To  pray  regularly  that  He  will  disclose  it; 

3.  To  prepare  myself  for  the  possibility  of  full-time  Christian  service :  ' 

4.  To  go  anywhere  that  He  may  call  me. 

i 

At  present  we  have  57  members,  42  girls  and  15  men.  They  meet 
monthly  in  separate  groups,  both  for  fellowship  and  to  pray  that  God  ' 
will  make  known  His  will  for  their  lives.  | 

In  all  these  various  methods  of  lay  training  I  am  increasingly  i 
impressed  with  the  need  not  just  for  instruction,  but  for  fellowship 
with  those  one  is  seeking  to  train.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  people 
theory;  one  must  share  the  work  with  them,  in  order  to  relate  their 
knowledge  to  practical  service,  to  demonstrate  visibly  the  principles  ' 
one  has  taught,  and  to  advise  and  encourage  them  personally.  In  a 
busy  ministry  this  is  much  easier  said  than  done.  But  it  was  the 
method  adopted  by  our  Lord  Himself,  the  great  Pastor  pastorwn, 
and  it  was  St.  Paul’s  method  too,  as  he  took  with  him  on  his  journeys 
a  Barnabas,  a  Silas  or  a  Timothy. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

[  What  is  Man? 

I  Nature  into  History.  Leslie  Paul. 
I  (Faber.  21s.) 

j  In  this  fascinating  (and,  if  another 
I  publisher  may  presume  to  say  so,  ad- 
i  mirably  produced  and  sensibly  priced) 
\  book.  Mr.  Paul  has  set  himself  to  ex- 
I  plore  these  themes ;  “  Is  history  simply 
j  a  continuation  of  evolution?  Is  man 
i  just  a  beast  writ  large,  with  some¬ 
what  stronger  but  in  no  sense  differ¬ 
ent  equipment  from  the  animal?  If 
we  answer  yes  to  both  these  questions, 
J  what  account  do  we  give  of  human 
j  activities  which  appear  to  be  non- 
!  beastlike?  If  we  answer  no,  then 
j  what  too  does  that  imply?  This  there- 
I  fore  is  one  of  those  frontier  studies 
upon  which  I  found  myself  launched 
almost  against  my  will,  not  simply 
out  of  a  need  to  understand  man  as 
’  clearly  as  possible,  but  in  order  to 
defend  him  from  the  ludicrous  over¬ 
simplification  of  his  nature,  status, 
and  needs  to  which  a  century  of  sen¬ 
timental  evolutionary  thinking  has  re¬ 
duced  him”  (p.  11). 

The  argument  moves  forward 
through  geology,  biology,  anthro- 
pology,  primitive  art,  psychology — 
many  of  them  fields  where  the  evid- 
j  ence  is  scanty  and  “  assured  results  ” 
j  conspicuous  by  their  absence — to  a 
I  theological  conclusion.  On  the  road 
from  nature  to  history  Mr.  Paul  dis¬ 
criminates  some  crucial  distinctions. 
“  No  animal  in  a  wild  state  is  pre- 
'  pared  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the 
will  of  another,  or  to  endure  any  limi¬ 
tations  to  the  exercise  of  its  natural 
powers  and  functions  save  those  which 
nature  imposes.  .  .  .  Only  man,  while 
establishing  control  over  natural 
things,  unnaturally  surrenders  rights 


over  his  life  and  liberties  to  the 
society  into  which  he  is  bom”  (p. 
82).  Of  these  prohibitions  “incest, 
not  murder  or  cannibaUsm,  is  the 
fundamental  human  crime.  .  .  .  We 
meet  in  it  the  fundamental  moral 
aversion,  the  fundamental  moral  deci¬ 
sion  of  humanity.  .  .  .  What  was  dis¬ 
covered  was  the  choice  between  incest 
and  love.  The  love  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  children  is  not  of 
the  order  of  sexual  love  and  it  is  re¬ 
cognized  by  all  .  .  .  as  capable  of 
being  destroyed  by  lust.  .  .  .  This 
transcendent  vision  (for  that  is  what 
it  is)  is  an  act  of  the  spirit.  .  .  . 
(Man’s)  vision  ranges  far  beyond  the 
pleasure  of  man  and  child  in  an  act 
to  which  they  might  both  consent,  it 
searches  far  enough  ahead  to  see 
what  irreparable  injury  might  be 
done  not  only  to  family  and  society, 
but  to  the  spirit”  (pp.  123-4,  127,  128). 

Another  key  distinction  of  course 
is  language.  “We  can  only  wonder 
at  the  fact  that  the  most  difficult  of 
all  human  inventions  was  the  first. . . . 
It  seems  improbable  that  subman 
reached  the  stature  of  man  except  in 
society:  it  seems  unlikely  that 

society  could  have  had  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  effect  thus  predicated  of  it, 
without  language.  Which  came  first 
—man,  or  society,  or  language?  One 
has  really  to  postulate  the  simultane¬ 
ous  arrival  of  all  three  in  one  of 
those  phases  of  explosive  evolution 
the  prehistorians  talk  about.”  (pp. 
164-5).  Society  is  “not  given  to  man 
by  nature,  but  ordained  by  God  for 
man ;  it  comes  from  above  and  not 
from  below,  and  man’s  human  condi¬ 
tion  is  bound  up  with  its  continuing 
health  ”  (p.  144).  So  we  reach  the 
conclusion  that  “the  most  acceptable 
and  appropriate  explanation  of  the 
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human  condition  is  the  call  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ‘The  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life’”  (p.  193).  In  language  Mr. 
Paul  wisely  does  not  use,  the  imago 
Dei  in  man — what  makes  him  human 
— ^is  his  ability  to  communicate  along 
with  his  fellows  with  God.  “Adam, 
where  art  thou?”  elicits  the  reply 
“  Our  Father.” 

I  think  that  Mr.  Paul  moves  sure- 
footedly  in  his  frontier  no-mans-land 
between  the  sciences  (though  I  am 
not  sure  that  in  his  zeal  to  excoriate 
the  extension  of  evolutionary  notions 
to  fields  where  they  do  not  belong, 
he  does  not  underestimate  their  point 
where  they  do  belong).  But  this  is  a 
frontier  book  in  a  further  sense.  It 
is  essentially  a  treatise  of  theological 
apologetic,  addressed  with  great  skill 
to  persons  who  do  not  accept  the 
method  or  conclusions  of  theology.  I 
think  that  a  theologian  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  obtruded  theology  in  a 
way  that  Mr.  Paul  has  avoided  doing. 
If  you  are  sensitive  to  it,  you  can  feel 
the  theology  below  the  surface ;  but. 
Christian  or  not,  you  do  not  feel  that 
the  argument  is  being  cooked.  You 
feel  that  instead  of  the  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  being  used  to  adorn  the  other¬ 
wise  arid  structure  of  a  theological 
argument,  the  human  facts  are  being 
given  their  full  value — which  results 
inevitably  in  justice  to  those  facts  to 
which  theology  testifies.  The  theology 
comes  in,  that  is  to  say,  not  concep¬ 
tually,  and  in  the  use  of  theological 
authorities,  but  in  the  play  of  a 
deeply  Christian  heart  and  imagina¬ 
tion  on  the  human  facts  illuminated 
by  the  natural  and  human  sciences. 
This  is  a  manner  of  writing  which 
comes  hard  for  professional  theolog¬ 
ians — or  perhaps  I  should  say,  since 
I  can  hardly  claim  that  title  for  my¬ 
self,  for  professional  Christians 
(clergymen  and  such),  because  we  are 


trained  to  argue  deductively.  If  this  f  jj, 
is  a  sample  of  the  lay  theology  to  j  jj, 
which  we  are  bidden  to  look  for  the  j  ^ 
revival  of  theology,  let  us  have  more  \  q| 
of  it.  David  M.  Paton. 

tl 

Food  for  Discussion 

Hard  Facts.  John  Lawrence.  (S.C.M.  ^ 

Press.  3s.  6d.)  i 

It  is  at  present  my  particular,  and  g 
somewhat  peculiar,  responsibility  I 
within  Methodism  to  convey  the  I 
judgements  of  my  Church  on  political,  ( 
industrial,  social  and  moral  problems  '  t 
to  those  in  places  of  authority  in  pub-  ( 
lie  life,  and  to  provide  the  detailed  i 
information  to  the  members  of  my  I  ' 
church  on  which  such  judgements  can  1 
eventually  be  founded.  We  begin  to  i 
realize  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  ' 
Christian  to  speak  first  and  to  think 
afterwards.  But  I  must  confess  that 
the  second  part  of  my  job  is  much 
the  more  difficult.  For  one  thing,  I  ) 
suppose,  ministers  and  lay  readers  are 
bombarded  with  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  and  so  many  requests  on  so  many 
things  that  they  develop,  in  self-de¬ 
fence,  a  protective  indifference.  For 
another  thing,  and  like  most  other 
people,  they  do  not  gladly  welcome 
complicated  facts  which  involve  the  j 
strain  of  real  thinking.  Like  the  lady  j 
in  the  story,  they  do  not  want  facts  to 
confuse  them  when  they  have  already 
made  their  minds  up.  There  are  many 
encouraging  exceptions.  Study  groups, 
men’s  meetings,  factory  and  office  | 
groups,  youth  fellowships,  and  so 
forth,  are  sometimes  embarrassingly  v 
avid  for  information.  While  drafting  i 
this  review  I  have  been  asked  to  ex-  I 
plain  the  relationship  of  the  doctrine  I 
of  the  “  just  war  ”  to  the  use  of  ' 
thermo-nuclear  weapons,  to  discover 
how  much  stout  was  supplied  on  medi¬ 
cal  advice  to  patients  in  Nottingham 
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hospitals,  to  give  information  about 
the  running  of  farm  training  schools, 
and  to  “  summarize  briefly  ”  the 
opinions  of  all  the  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  in  South  Africa  towards  apar¬ 
theid.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
slow  going. 

A  further  reason  is  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  refer  enquirers  to  a  single 
short  book  which  covers  most  of  the 
ground  of  Christian  citizenship.  Hard 
Facts  by  John  Lawrence  (S.C.M. 
Press  3s.  6d.)  which  is  sub-titled  “A 
Christian  looks  at  the  World,”  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  because  it  fills  that 
gap.  Inside  sixty  pages  it  deals  with 
most  of  the  social  problems  about 
which  Christians  ought  to  be  thinking. 
Mr.  Lawrence  begins,  quite  naturally 
in  our  present  situation,  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Christian  and  the  Church 
to  nuclear  warfare.  He  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  effects  of  the  dangerously 
rapid  increase  in  world  population, 
and  so  to  consider  family  planning. 
This  involves  consideration  of  world 
poverty,  nationalism,  and  ways  of 
assisting  under-developed  and  needy 
communities.  The  next  main  section 
deals  with  the  relationship  of  Britain 
to  the  U.S.A.  in  N.A.T.O.  and 
S.E.A.T.O.,  our  relationship  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  to  the  emergence  of  a 
united  Europe.  Then  he  turns  to  our 
own  internal  problems;  the  vexed  re¬ 
lationship  between  full  employment 
and  inflation,  the  effect  of  heavy 
taxation  on  the  incentive  to  work, 
relationships  within  industry  and  in¬ 
dustrial  organization,  and  the  class 
structure  in  our  contemporary  society. 
The  survey  is  rounded  off  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  opportunities  and 
difficulties  of  Christian  service  in 
public  life,  and  of  the  Church  as  a 
pattern  for  society. 


Wlien  so  much  ground  is  covered 


so  quickly  the  treatment  could  easily 
be  superficial  or,  what  would  be  infi¬ 
nitely  worse,  the  big  themes  could  be 
used  as  pegs  for  the  display  of  tat¬ 
tered  cliches.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  done  his  job  extraordinarily  well. 
He  has  been  greatly  helped  by  discus¬ 
sing  previously  the  questions  raised 
with  groups  of  informed  experts,  and 
he  has  the  advantage  of  writing  for  a 
particular  constituency,  the  members 
of  the  Student  Christian  Movement. 
His  book  should  be  widely  used  out¬ 
side  as  well  as  inside  the  S.C.M.  be¬ 
cause  it  usually  happens  that  writing 
for  a  particular  constituency  has  a 
punch  that  commends  it  to  a  much 
wider  constituency. 

It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
reader  will  agree  with  all  that  is  said. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  complain  that 
some  of  the  facts  are  not  hard 
enough.  The  suggestion,  for  example, 
that  “  the  bread  that  goes  into 
British  dustbins  could  be  given  to 
hungry  people  in  Barbados  ”  is  a 
graphic  personalizing  of  the  need  for 
assistance  to  struggling  communities, 
but  the  whole  of  this  section  seems  to 
me  to  underplay  the  difficulties.  Per¬ 
haps  I  noted  it  especially  because  I 
was  in  Barbados  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
problem  there  is  the  problem  of  a 
small  island  without  natural  resources 
whose  population,  already  too  great, 
desires  a  standard  of  living  and  a  cul¬ 
tural  standard  which  (until  cheap 
atomic  power  is  everywhere  available) 
can  only  be  sustained  by  a  community 
of  several  million  people  with  ade¬ 
quate  agricultural  and  industrial  re¬ 
sources.  I  found  that  throughout  the 
West  Indies  family  planning  was  one 
of  the  most  warmly  discussed  urgent 
topics.  Attempts  are  now  being  made 
in  the  island  to  encourage  family 
planning.  But  Mr.  Lawrence’s  com¬ 
ment  :  “  A  careful  observance  of  the 
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rhythm  of  ovulation  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  conception  without  the 
use  of  appliances”  seems  to  commend 
a  method  of  doubtful  efficacy.  A 
controlled  experiment,  organized  in 
India  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  using  the 
method,  ended  in  failure.  In  a  book¬ 
let  dealing  with  “  hard  facts  ”  it 
should  have  been  noted  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  family  planning  by  the  use 
of  appliances  is  led,  for  reasons 
which  they  would  stoutly  maintain, 
by  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglo- 
Catholic  spokesmen. 

The  important  thing  is  that  this  is 
the  sort  of  book  that  sparks  off  that 
sort  of  much  needed  argument.  The 
reasoned  statement  about  nuclear  war¬ 
fare,  the  shrewd  warning  against  too 
hasty  criticism  of  the  Soviet  use  of 
the  veto  in  U.N.O.,  and  the  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  section  on  snobbery 
in  class  distinction,  reveal  a  refresh¬ 
ing  balance  of  judgement.  In  short, 

I  liked  the  book,  and  would  warmly 
commend  it  to  all  those  who  want  to 
undertake  seriously  to  love  their 
neighbour  as  themselves.  But  1  hope 
that  discussion  groups  will  draw  up 
their  own  questions.  Those  now 
appended  to  each  chapter  are  quite 
inadequate.  E.  Rogers. 

Twenty  Questions 

The  Church’s  Understanding  of  Itself. 

R.  H.  T.  Thompson.  (S.C.M. 

Press.  8s.  6d.) 

Since  this  book  is  about  a  survey 
of  a  rather  radical  kind,  conducted 
in  certain  Anglican  parishes,  it  is 
likely  to  have  critics  from  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  sources.  There  will  be 
those  who,  possessing  a  professional 
interest  in  sociology,  will  point  to  cer¬ 
tain  apparent  superficialities,  to  the 
terms  of  reference,  and  maintain  that 


the  author  has  tried  to  do  too 
much  in  too  short  a  space.  More 
vociferou§,  however,  will  probably 
be  the  comment  of  others  who, 
having  their  feet  firmly  placed 
in  the  ecclesiastical  camp,  stand  j 
opposed  to  any  sort  of  sociological  1 
(and  mathematical)  analysis  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  it  manifests  itself  in  society. 

For  them,  to  count  heads,  to  ask  per¬ 
sonal  questions,  to  study  basic  atti-  ; 
tudes  within  Christianity,  is  to  call 
forth  the  judgement  that  descended  on  i 
David  when  he  numbered  the  Jewish 
people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none 
of  these  criticisms  will  deter  people 
reading  carefully  what  Mr.  Thomp-  j 
son  has  to  say,  for  he  is  to  be  con-  ■ 
gratulated  on  producing  the  first  ; 
objective  survey  of  parish  life  in  Eng-  j 
land  in  recent  times. 

The  author  selected  four  parishes 
in  Birmingham.  Of  the  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  one  was  Anglo-  i 
Catholic  and  the  other  was  more  ‘ 
Protestant.  Of  the  two  farther  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  both  of  i 
central  church  membership,  one  was 
a  residential  suburb,  and  the  other  a 
housing  estate.  The  research  was  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
the  churches,  their  role  in  society, 
their  place  in  people’s  lives.  The  in¬ 
formation  gathered  was  the  result  of 
personal  interviews.  Something  like 
350  people  were  asked  about  twenty  . 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  were 
recorded  on  a  schedule  form.  Each 
informant  was,  or  had  been,  a  bona 
fide  member  of  a  church,  and  the  sur¬ 
vey  deliberately  concentrated  on 
people  who  were  associated  with  one 
of  the  churches.  Here  then  is  the  ; 
witness  of  those  who  acknowledge  ^ 
their  allegiance  to  the  Established 
Church.  This  makes  not  altogether 
encouraging  reading. 

The  conclusion  of  the  survey  is,  as 
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one  might  expect,  the  most  provoca¬ 
tive  and  exciting  part  of  the  book. 
Indeed,  it  is  much  less  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  than  some  of  the  methods  of  the 
survey  and  the  inferences  regarding 
churchmanship.  Mr.  Thompson 
doubts  very  much  how  far  the  parish 
churches  can  be  called  communities. 
He  sees  that  the  values  set  by  church 
members  are  drawn  not  so  much  from 
the  Church  as  from  secular  groups 
outside  it ;  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  has  little  appeal  and  that  the 
role  of  the  clergy  is  ill-defined  and 
questionable. 

Three  significant  things  relate  to  the 
nature  of  the  book  itself — a  book  of 
only  just  over  100  pages.  Firstly,  the 
research  was  undertaken,  not  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  churches  or  with  money 
supplied  by  an  ecclesiastical  body,  but 
by  a  grant  from  the  faculty  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Birmingham  University. 
Secondly,  the  author  is  a  University 
lecturer  in  New  Zealand.  Thirdly,  the 
publishers  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  write  a  postscript  defending  the 
book  and  forestalling  certain  types  of 
possible  objections.  Such  facts  indi¬ 
cate  only  too  clearly  the  attitude  of 
the  churches  towards  sociology  and 
more  particularly  towards  a  sociology 
of  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

England  lags  lamentably  behind 
other  countries  in  this  field,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  will  have  done  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Church  in  this  land  if  he 
makes  it  aware  of  the  need  of  more 
research  of  the  sort  he  has  under¬ 
taken,  in  order  that  the  Church  may 
understand  itself.  He  writes :  “  the 
Church  has  been  slow  to  realize  that 
in  order  to  learn  from  the  past  and 
understand  the  present,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  to  have  facts  supported  by  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence.  Opinions,  however 
plausible,  are  not  enough.” 

William  Pickering. 


The  Unservile  State 

The  Unservile  State.  Essays  in 
Liberty  and  Welfare.  Edited 
by  George  Watson.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  21s. 

The  Liberal  Party  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  upon  the  production  of 
this  book.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  poli¬ 
tical  parties  since  the  war  to  re-define 
their  political  philosophies  and  to 
make  clear  some  of  the  reasons  which 
have  led  them  to  advocate  particular 
programmes. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  is  called  ”  The 
Liberal  Outlook,”  although  in  fact  it 
deals  very  concretely  with,  among 
other  things,  the  reform  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  civil  liberties,  and  property.  The 
second  is  entitled  ”  Liberty  in  the 
Welfare  State”  but  does  not  quite 
live  up  to  this  title.  It  has  two  very 
interesting  chapters  on  welfare  in  the 
Liberal  State  and  on  the  need  to  re¬ 
distribute  population  in  Britain,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  somewhat  exiguous 
essay  on  education,  but  it  does  not 
discuss  at  all  the  important  question 
of  the  relation  and  potential  conflict 
between  liberty  and  welfare.  The 
third  section  is  on  more  familiar 
ground.  Mr.  Graham  Hutton  deals  in 
characteristic  vein  with  the  dynamics 
of  progress  and  there  are  competent 
essays  on  industrial  relations,  mono¬ 
poly  and  agriculture.  The  concluding 
section  deals  with  Liberalism  in  an 
international  setting. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  admirably 
balanced  and  responsible,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  distinguished  con¬ 
tributors,  many  of  whom  are  good 
friends  of  Frontier.  Its  constructive 
attitude  towards  welfare  as  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  liberty  is  particularly  welcome 
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in  view  of  the  great  deal  of  nonsense 
still  talked  about  the  so-called  Wel¬ 
fare  State  in  some  quarters. 

There  are,  however,  three  signifi¬ 
cant  omissions.  One  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  treatment  of  the  relation 
between  liberty  and  that  more  popu¬ 
lar  ideal  of  the  present-time,  equality. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Peter  Wiles  has 
written  a  perceptive  and  challenging 
essay  on  the  relation  between  property 
and  equality,  with  its  interesting 
assertion  that  nationalization  is  not 
so  much  wrong  as  unimportant.  But 
there  is  practically  no  discussion  of 
the  social  and  psychological  reasons 
which  make  the  concern  for  equality 
among  the  Socialists  and  the  distrust 
of  equality  among  Conservatives  such 
powerful  forces  to-day.  Liberals 
might  be  e.xpected  to  have  something 
constructive  to  say  upon  this  matter 
but  this  book  can  hardly  be  said  to 
say  it. 

The  second  outstanding  omission  is 
that  of  any  very  definite  reference  to 
national  defence.  This  surely  involves 
many  complex  problems  in  the  nu¬ 
clear  age,  which  deserve  the  detailed 
attention  of  those  concerned  with 
liberty  and  welfare. 

This  is  related  to  the  other  great 
weakness  of  the  book,  its  curious  lack 
of  a  sense  of  urgency.  Most  of  these 
essays  are  practical  and  sensible  but 
do  not  show  a  very  acute  sense  of 
the  political  factor  in  the  present 
situation.  Understandably  enough, 
the  one  essay  of  which  this  is  not 
true  is  that  of  Mr.  Grimond  on 
Parliamentary  reform.  The  tone  of 
this  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  rest.  It  is  that  of  a  man  with  a 
sharp  eye  on  practical  possibilities. 

That  this  should  be  so  is  not 
necessarily  a  criticism  of  the  book  in 
itself.  It  does  leave  the  sympathetic 
reader,  however,  with  the  question  in 


his  mind  of  how  far  the  present 
Liberal  Party  has  yet  come  to  grips 
constructively  with  the  question  of  its 
role  in  the  peculiarly  unfortunate 
position  in  which  it  finds  itself  to-day. 
This  book  provides  impressive  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
body  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
wisdom  in  British  thinking  and  public 
life  which  is  inadequately  represented 
in  national  politics.  The  testimony 
would  have  been  even  more  impres¬ 
sive  if  the  authors  of  the  book  had 
seen  fit  to  devote  one  essay  to  the 
e.xtremely  difficult  question  of  what 
the  political  strategy  for  men  of 
liberal  background  and  sentiments 
should  be  in  present-day  Britain.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity 
for  small-scale  political  manoeuvre 
provided  by  the  embarrassments  of 
the  other  political  parties  at  present 
will  not  deceive  the  leaders  of 
Liberalism  into  believing  that  events 
alone  will  solve  this  problem  for 
them.  Daniel  Jenkins. 

The  Road  to  Timbuktu 

The  White  Fathers.  By  Glenn  D. 

Kittler.  (Published  by  W.  H. 

Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Price  25s.) 

The  White  Fathers  tells  the  story 
of  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
missionary  society  dedicated  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Africa.  The  author  is  a  lay¬ 
man  who  most  obviously  enjoyed  writ¬ 
ing  this  book.  It  is  easy  to  read,  is 
informative  and  tells  a  stirring  story 
of  Roman  Catholic  missionary  en¬ 
deavour  in  Africa  through  nearly  a 
hundred  years. 

Mr.  Glenn  Kittler  has  written  a 
book  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
interest  to  Roman  Catholic  readers 
but  there  is  so  much  in  it  of  religious, 
political  and  historical  significance 
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that  it  will  have  a  much  wider  appeal, 

‘  especially  to  all  who  know  anything 
of  Africa.  Protestant  missionaries 
,  will  find  this  book  reminds  them  of 
many  of  their  own  experiences,  dis- 
t  appointments  and  encouragements. 
It  should  inspire  Christians,  whatever 
their  denomination,  to  greater  acts  of 
faith  and  devotion.  Much  can  be 
learned  from  the  courage,  the  failures 
'  and  the  successes  of  others,  and  this 
book  deals  with  many  aspects  of  the 
j  missionary  enterprise. 

In  telling  the  story  of  a  great  mis¬ 
sionary  society  the  author  could  not 
avoid  telling  the  life  story  of  its  most 
remarkable  founder.  Cardinal  Lavi- 
gerie.  This  is  done  with  force  and  de¬ 
tail  and  with  many  a  revealing  story 
,  of  this  amazing  man  who  accomp¬ 
lished  so  much  in  face  of  government 
distrust,  political  intrigue  and  fierce 
opposition  from  many  within  and 
without  the  Church. 

)  If  Lavigerie  could  be  at  times  a 
very  exacting  and  demanding  master, 

«  Mr.  Glenn  Kittler  shows  him  also  to 
have  been  a  leader  of  remarkable 
vision.  He  gave  much  sound  advice 
and  guidance  to  the  young  priests  and 
sisters  who  were  called  to  work  among 
the  Arabs  in  North  Africa  and  to 
those  who  pioneered  in  Central 
,  Africa.  “Speak' their  language,  adopt 
their  customs,  live  among  them  as  the 
^  brother  to  them  you  are,”  he  ad¬ 
monished.  “There  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  ahead  for  everyone.  Among 
Moslems  you  have  centuries  of  hatred 
to  overcome;  among  pagans,  centuries 
^  of  fear.”  Lavigerie,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  was  stem  in  his  instruc¬ 
tions  not  to  Europeanize  the  African, 
^  believing  that  in  time  the  African 
could  decide  for  himself  what  there 
might  be  in  Europe  he  wished  to  make 
his  own.  His  missionaries  should  re¬ 
member  always  that  they  were  in 


Africa  for  the  sake  of  the  African. 

Mr.  Kittler  tells  of  the  passion  of 
the  White  Fathers  to  reach  especially 
Timbuktu  which  was  considered  as  the 
advanced  post  of  Islam  in  Africa. 
Great  was  the  price  paid  to  reach  this 
goal.  Equally  interesting  and  exciting 
though  very  different  is  the  story  of 
the  beginning  of  the  work  in  Central 
Africa.  The  author  tells  of  Lavi- 
gerie’s  mistrust  of  the  intentions  and 
consequences  of  the  conference  called 
by  the  Belgian  King,  Leopold  11, 
when  delegates  from  several  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  large  industries 
interested  in  Africa  were  summoned 
to  Brussels  in  1876.  He  tells  of  the 
secret  memorandum  which  Lavigerie 
sent  to  Rome  in  January  1878  urging 
immediate  and  independent  action. 
Two  days  after  the  memorandum 
arrived  in  Rome  it  was  approved  by 
Cardinal  Franchi.  Pope  Leo  XIII 
signed  the  approval  on  24  February 
1878  and  two  weeks  later  the  first 
White  Fathers’  caravan  to  Equatorial 
Africa  was  on  its  way.  The  book  goes 
on  to  tell  of  the  sufferings  and  ex¬ 
ploits  of  these  early  missionaries  and 
includes  the  pathetic  but  heroic  story 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  mar¬ 
tyrs  in  Uganda  in  1885-6. 

Mr.  Glenn  Kittler  has  attempted  to 
state  fearlessly  where  there  have  been 
disagreements  and  difficulties  between 
the  White  Fathers  and  the  British, 
French  or  Belgian  Governments  over 
their  policies  and  actions  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  light  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  some  of  these  are  very  reveal¬ 
ing. 

The  book  claims  to  be  a  chronicle 
of  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  saintly 
heroism  in  Africa  and  it  fulfils  this 
claim.  It  not  only  tells  the  story  of 
the  founder  and  of  many  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  missionaries  of  the  White  Fathers 
but  also  tells  of  the  formation  and 
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work  of  the  White  Sisters  and  speaks 
of  many  of  them  by  name.  The  story 
of  the  devotion  and  achievements  of 
these  European  missionaries  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  thrilling  one  but  we  wish  that 
Mr.  Kittler  had  also  found  place  in 
his  book  to  tell  us  a  little  more  about 
some  of  the  African  clergy ;  of  their 
calling,  their  training  and  their  pre¬ 
sent  ministry.  H.  W.  Coxill. 

How  do  You  Know? 

Revelation  in  Christ.  By  William 
Nicholls.  (S.C.M.  Press.  15s.) 

To  many  people  to-day  the  claim 
made  by  Christians  to  a  real,  full  and 
exclusive  knowledge  of  God  is  puzz¬ 
ling,  if  not  offensive.  If  such  agnos¬ 
tics  are  sufficiently  interested  and 
concerned  to  press  the  Christian  be¬ 
liever  further,  and  ask,  “  Well,  how 
do  you  know?”  the  answer  will  often 
be  given  either  in  terms  of  an  infal¬ 
lible  book  or  of  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Either  reply 
leaves  the  questioner  far  from  satis¬ 
fied.  Other  religions,  such  as  Islam, 
have  their  infallible  book,  and  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  look  too  often 
like  an  irrational  device  for  propping 
up  an  ancient  institution.  Other 
Christians,  faced  with  such  insistent 
questioning,  are  bewildered  and 
ashamed.  They  know  their  own 
faith  is  real  and  precious  to  them, 
but  they  share  with  the  agnostic  an 
unreadiness  to  accord  absolute 
authority  either  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  or  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  or  the  inner  voice  of  con¬ 
science. 

To  both  these  groups  of  people 
William  Nicholls’  book  may  come  as 
a  godsend.  It  is  not  an  easy  book.  It 
will  appeal  most  to  those  who  are 
already  aware  that  there  are  no  easy 
answers  to  the  question,  “  How  can 


we  know  God?”  The  first  four  chap¬ 
ters  outline  “  what  is  implied  by  the 
testimony  of  Christian  faith  that  God 
has  revealed  himself  in  Jesus  Christ.” 

(p.  15).  They  are  written  deliberately 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Christian  be-  < 
liever  and  assert  rather  than  argue  the 
positions  they  outline,  e.g.  that,  apart 
from  Christ,  God  remains  an  unknown 
God ;  that  the  facts  on  which  the 
claim  to  revelation  is  based  are  by 
nature  unrepeatable  and  unique ;  that 
God  reveals  himself  in  Christ  per-  '* 
sonally  and  fully,  although  in  “the 
form  of  the  servant,”  in  humiliation 
and  not  yet  in  glory ;  that  the  Church 
is  the  place  where  the  revelation  lives 
on,  “  the  instrument  of  his  unceasing 
work  of  revelation,  as  his  personal 
body  was  before  his  passion.”  , 

The  remaining  three  chapters, 
rather  more  than  half  the  book,  are 
written,  as  the  author  says  himself, 

“  from  a  position  more  nearly  along¬ 
side  the  agnostic.”  These  chapters  , 
seek  to  relate  revelation  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  to  human  thought  and  , 
culture,  “  and  even  to  the  difficulties 
of  contemporary  people  in  believing.” 
Chapter  V,  the  longest  and  most  valu¬ 
able  in  terms  of  the  debate  suggested 
above,  is  entitled  “The  Knowledge 
of  God.”  Mr.  Nicholls  deals  faith¬ 
fully  with  the  ambiguities  relating  to  j 
the  word  “knowledge”  and  explains 
the  reason  for  using  it  in  a  context  ^ 
when  we  might  have  expected  him  to 
use  the  word  “  faith  ”  or  “  belief.”  He 
then  describes  the  characteristics  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  given  through 
revelation  in  Christ: 

(1)  It  is  real  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

(2)  It  is  indirect  and  mysterious.  (3)  ^ 
It  is  none  the  less  a  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  who  is  Himself  per¬ 
sonal.  (4)  It  cannot  be  had  without 
personal  commitment  to  the  God  who 
is  revealed  in  Christ.  (5)  It  cannot  be 
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dismissed  as  irrational  or  meaning¬ 
less. 

All  this  is  cogently  argued,  with  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  many  people  find  in 
accepting,  for  example,  the  idea  that 
the  world  as  we  find  it  is  the  product 
of  a  loving  God.  He  makes  it  clear 
that  the  believer  is  not  saying  that 
God’s  love  is  the  best  explanation 
of  the  world  as  we  find  it.  “  The  func¬ 
tion  of  our  propositions  about  God 
is  to  point  to  the  place  at  which  God 
may  be  actually  encountered,  the  place 
of  revelation.  If  He  is  actually  en¬ 
countered,  His  existence.  His  love. 
His  overcoming  of  the  evil  in  the 
world,  are  met  with  as  one  reality” 
(p.  103). 

It  is  in  keeping  with  his  whole 
argument  that  Mr.  Nicholls  should 
deal  with  the  doctrine  of  creation  in 
the  last  chapter  and  not  earlier.  We 
know  God  first  of  all  in  Christ.  In 
finding  God  there  we  discover  the  one 
who  is  also  the  creator  of  the  whole 
world  (p.  142).  He  is  also  concerned 
to  show  that  the  building  up  of  a 
body  of  authoritative  doctrine,  as  a 
proper  task  of  the  Church,  can  never 
be  indifferent  to  the  existing  culture 
of  any  age.  “  The  vitality  and 
Catholicity  of  Christianity  will  show 
itself  in  its  capacity  to  take  root  in 
every  new  cultural  situation”  (p.  129). 
For  this  reason  he  rightly  deplores 
the  lack  of  a  school  of  dogmatics  in 
any  English  university.  The  historical 
study  of  theology,  the  normal  sub¬ 
stitute  for  dogmatics,  is  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute.  Indeed,  in  the  reviewer’s 
opinion,  it  may  actively  encourage 
the  development  of  frozen  attitudes 
to  ethical  and  theological  questions. 
The  phrase  “  the  Church  says  ”  may 
merely  mean  “  our  particular  church 
oi  denomination  has  always  held 
that.  .  .  .”  The  revelation  of  God  in 


Christ  is  not  a  possession  of  the 
Church,  still  less  a  kind  of  defence 
mechanism  by  which  it  can  shut  out 
from  its  life  the  disturbing  questions 
raised  by  new  cultures.  The  revela¬ 
tion  in  Christ  is  the  living  heart  of 
the  Church,  to  which  it  bears  witness 
in  its  liturgy  and  in  its  mission  to  the 
world. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Nicholls  men¬ 
tions  a  book  which  appeared  after  he 
had  begun  to  write — Dr.  John  Baillie’s 
The  Idea  of  Revelation  in  Recent 
Thought  (Oxford,  15s.)  The  reviewer 
would  like  to  commend  to  prospective 
readers  the  value  of  reading  both 
books  in  association.  It  was  his  ex¬ 
perience  that  Dr.  Baillie’s  historical 
approach  did  much  to  clarify  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Nicholls’  first  four  chap¬ 
ters,  while  his  last  three  chapters 
added  something  valuable  to  Dr. 
Baillie’s  survey. 

Gordon  Hewitt. 
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AND  REVELATION 

(an  original  insight  into  Man* s 
place  in  Creation) 

by 

JONATHAN  HANAGHAN 

With  an  intimate,  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge 
of  psychoanalysis  and  a  wide,  scientific  and  philosophic 
vision,  informed  by  authentic  Christian  insight,  the 
author  courageously  penetrates  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  modern  mind.  There  results  a  vision  of 
man’s  purpose  in  community  and  creation,  giving 
a  satisfying  answer  to  the  profoundest ‘seeking  of  this 
hour. 

Price:  wrappers  15/-  bound  21/- 
THE  RUNA  PRESS,  MONKSTOWN,  DUBLIN 


COLOUR  FILMSTRIPS 

on  Religious  Instruction  and 
I  all  Sunday  School  topics. 

Write  for  FREE  Preview  copies  to : 

I  Educational  Productions, 
East  Ardsiey.  Wakefield 


Recently  published  by 

World  Dominion  Press 
New  Edition  of 

WORLD  CHRISTIAN  HANDBOOK 

Price  15/-  (post  paid  16/-) 

World  Dominion  Press 
59  Bryanston  Street 
Marble  Arch,  London,  W.l 

American  orders  ($4)  to: 

Friendship  Press,  257  Fourth  Ave, 
New  York,  10.,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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Hope  deferred 

We  plan  to  produce  OVER  THREE 
QUARTERS  OF  A  MILLION  POUNDS 
WORTH  of  Scriptures  in  1958.  Even  these 
will  not  meet  world  demands,  which  ask  from  us 
NEARLY  A  MILLION  POUNDS  WORTH. 
Production  restricted  by  £160,000  means  that 
thousands  of  people  must  WAIT  another  year 
or  more,  for  the  Word  of  God  in  Asian  and 
African  Tongues.  HELP  US  to  avoid  delay, 
and  the  disappointment  which 

.  .  .  maketh  the  heart  sick 

GIFTS  TO:—  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 

BIBLE  SOCIETY 
146,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

from  which  literature  on  this  urgent  situation  is  available 


NEW  EPWORTH  BOOKS 

THAT  THEY  MIGHT  HAVE  LIFE 

By  EDWARD  ROGERS,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Paper  covers,  5s.  rut  Boarits,  7s.  6d.  rut 

No  “Lenten  book”  has  more  comprehensivly  surveyed  every  relevant  factor  of  the  tremendous 
Easter  story  than  this.  The  reader  will  find  that  his  mind  is  constantly  led  on  from  the  great 
sacrifice  itself  to  fruitful  thinking  about  the  cares  and  circumstances  of  the  world  for  which 
Christ  died.  (The  Methodist  Lent  Book  for  rgsB.) 

IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL  OR 
RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD? 

By  OSCAR  CULLMANN 

In  this  study.  Professor  Cullmann  expounds  the  Greek  conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  early  Christian  conception  of  the  resurrection,  and  shows  that,  although  they  have 
certain  points  of  contact,  they  are  so  different  in  origin  and  in  their  translation  into  experience 
as  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  6a.  ret 

GAMBLING  IN  ENGLISH  LIFE 

By  E.  BENSON  PERKINS,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  writer  of  this  book  speaks  with  confidence  born  of  personal  research  and  exact  study. 
Gambling  practices  do  not  constitute  a  new  problem,  and  the  book  sets  out  the  historic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  English  situation  in  this  respect,  leading  up  to  a  statement  of  the  development 
and  facts  in  this  twentieth  century.  A  ruw  and  revised  edition.  8s.  6d.  tut 

A  COLONY  OF  HEAVEN 

By  RUPERT  E.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  B.D. 

A  short  commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  will  be  useful  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  for  study  groups  of  all  kinds.  5s.  net 
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